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WOMEN AND THE TOWNSHIP. 


gree ERLY women employed their trained adminis- 
trative powers, strengthened by generations of in- 
herited ability, of attention to the many small details of 
housekeeping, of patience with minute affairs, simply in 
ordering their domestic routine to the peace and comfort 
of the households dependent on them, At present wo- 
men engage largely in wider economies, and devote time, 
thought, and pains to the village streets, the parks, the 
front yards and back doors, the various conditions of the 
township in which they live. Studying sanitary science, 
women are diligent in securing proper drainage, and 
wives and mothers fight typhoid and diphtheria not 
merely with the weapons of good nursing and medicine, 
but with preventive expedients and judicious measures 
which keep the vile germs of disease from water, air, and 
soil, 

A township in which women have an active health pro- 
tective association, or a village beautifying society, or a 
club for town improvements shows to all beholders the 
effect of the feminine governing hand and the feminine 
critical eye. Unsightly blots on the landscape are vigil 
antly frowned upon and relentlessly removed; old land- 
marks are preserved; fine trees are guarded; pests which 
destroy foliage and hide themselves in crevices of bark 
and cradles of moss are hunted for with the energetic in 
spection which keeps vermin out of the walls and furni- 
ture of the house, and, in the interests of cleanliness and 
beauty, are destroyed; bits of paper, banana skins, apple 
cores, the flotsam and jetsam of careless pedestrians, 
ire collected, carried away, and disposed of in some effec- 
tive fashion. The fact that women have always looked 
after little things enables them to attend with ease and 
thoroughness to those parts of municipal housekeeping 
which often escape the notice of men, engaged as they are 
in matters of commerce and politics 

If the new woman, who is merely a development of the 
woman we have always known and honored, will but 
turn ber attention to it, she can bring about certain much- 
needed reforms in the townships, which are proud of her 
assistance in their management. Our street cars and ele- 
vated railways might be cleaner; and could men of all 
clasess be indoctrinated with a horror of expectoration in 
public, the entrances to these places, and to ferries and 
bridges and other common resorts of the travelling com- 
munity, would be safer in a hygienic point of view, and 
more attractive to the eye. The extent to which spitting 
is indulwed in is alarming, when one considers that from 
this cause alone the noxious germs of consumption and 
other evil and perilous maladies are spread broadcast 
over the land. The approaches to trains and ferries are 
especially and disagreeably eloquent in their testimony to 
the wretched habit referred to. Women suffer more than 
they can tell, in injury to their clothing as well as in sen- 
sations of physical nausea, from the spitting they are 
obliged to see, and of which refined women have an un- 
speakable dread 

As women bring to bear on the township the influence 
they already wield socially and in the home, this and oth. 
er crude and unwholesome customs of a primitive and 
barbarous community will disappear. The gospel of the 
new woman is everywhere the proclamation of good 
tidings of neatness, order, and temperance; her effect on 
the township and its management can only be an advance 
in the beauty and sweetness of the outward life. 


PLENTY OF FLOWERS. 

TS is no luxury of winter life more keenly appre- 

ciated than flowers are. Yet there are very few, in 
the great number of city people, who can afford to buy 
them of the florists, or who often have them given to 
them, and most of us must content ourselves with looking 
lovingly and longingly on those that others have. Yet a 
conservatory—very modest, to be sure, but all the same a 
real thing—can be had, at what is a very light cost to all 
persons of moderate means, if they desire it, especially 
those fortunate oves who happen to have a sunny bay- 
window. Any long straight window can be built out, 
however; and if it is at the back of the house, the rude 
lumber and common glass and the labor, all together, need 
not cost twenty dollars. But if there is already a bay at 
command the work is simplified. Jn this latter case the 
seats often running round the inside of the window can 
be transforined into banks of earth, well drained with peb- 
bles and charcoal at the base, and possibly one or two bits 
of very slender pipe passing vut doors through small auger- 
holes; and here the plants can be set out with all the free- 
dom and variety that they have in an out-door garden bed. 
If, however, the glass panes go to the floor, then we can have 
large and tall jars of pottery, in which ferns, geraniums, 
ivies, begonias, mignonette, sweet-alyssum, and others will 
flourish, and from which madeira-vines will grow up and 
lattice the panes and temper the sunshine. From pots 
upon brackets on the casements can hang the trailing 
ivy geraniums with their abundant pink blooms, the blue 
lobelias, the scarlet and orange nasturtiums, and littl. pots 
swinging from the lintel will be quite hidden with their 
yellow calceolarias. If then we have some rubber-plants 
standing on the floor—and we can buy the young plants 
very cheaply, and the size to which they will grow in two 
or three years is astonisbing—a palm (which is best in not 
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too strong sunshine), a big abutilon or Chinese umbrella, 
arranged as if lining a curved pathway, and procure a 
few orchids, that cost less than a dollar apiece, and that 
swing from the ceiling with great effect, then the window 
will seem like the door of a large conservatory leading 
away to tropical treasures, and will give us a conscious- 
ness of warm latitudes and multitudinous flowers all win- 
ter, and with scarcely more trouble than it would have 
taken to dust the place before the flowers were put into it 
—to see that insects do not gather on the under side of 
the leaves, to pick off dead sprays, and gather up any lit- 
ter of faded petals, to fan now and then a current of pure 
warm air about the plants, to give them an even tempera- 
ture, shelter them from too strong sun or gas light, to 
shower them two or three times a day either from the 
fine sprinkler of a small watering-pot or with a florist’s 
bulb (an oil-cloth having been laid over the carpet on the 
little floor), to stir the earth now and then, and sometimes 
to enrich it, being the greater part of the trouble, and not 
taking fifteen minutes of daylight. If there is a screen 
handy in the house, it is sometimes best. in very strong 
gas-light or other night light, to pull it forward and let 
it throw some shadow over the bay to give the plants 
needed rest. 

Even where one is obliged to go to the expense of buy- 
ing palm and rubber plants for this use, it is not a great 
expense, and does more to furnish a room, beautify it, and 
give it a refined character than ten times the money spent 
on furniture and costly stuffs. With all these advantages 
there will be, also, if there is a person in the family of too 
delicate health for out-door life and exercise, the possibil- 
ity for that person of some of the pleasure that every gar- 
den gives in summer-time, and-a thousand pretty things to 
observe and note that not only while away the tedium of 
the hour, but increase the sum of knowledge, and lead one 
a little way, as if by the hand of one’s own discovery, into 
the unknown land of the mysteries of creation. 


THE MANNERS OF YOUNG MEN. 


. I AM perfectly dumfounded,” said Mrs. Baxter, “ at 

the manners of the young men of the day. They 
are so rude and so selfish. Iam sure I do not know what 
the world is coming to.” 

I happened to know why she spoke as she did. She 
was sitting, by-the-bye, on the little Chippendale sofa near 
the palms—Mrs. Clyte’s seat when here. Dr. Parkyn was 
with her, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Seabury, and another lady, 
whose name | did not know. Dr. Parkyn’s eyes were 
more brilliant than ever, and his cheeks, which grow fuller 
with every season, were suffused with a rich warm color, 
A casual observer might easily mistake Dr. Parkyn for 
the most jovial of men. But while no one is kinder, no 
one is gruffer. A pessimistic mood, like that of to-day, al- 
ways brightens his cheeks, as all his friends know. Mrs. 
Baxter could hardly have had a more appreciative listener. 

Mrs. Baxter's speech was inspired by the sting of a cer- 
tain experience through which her only daughter had just 
passed. The young girl was a débutante this winter. She 
gave a dinner of sixteen the night of a great ball here in 
town. The young man who was to sit on her right at 
table and to dance with her at the german never appear- 
ed, though the dinner was kept waiting an hour. Neither 
did he dance with Miss Baxter when she met him at the 
ball. When Mrs. Baxter asked him why he had not come 
to dinner, he said, ‘* By Jove! I forgot.” This I had heard 
from Mrs. Seabury only last night. Besides being a dis- 
courtesy greatly resented by Mrs. Baxter, this breach of 
good manners has affected little Miss Baxter very much as 
would a blow. She is disappointed and chagrined, and 
means no longer to go into the world, convinced as she is 
that there is some reason she does not understand why she 
is unpopular ahd a failure. She belongs, in fact, to that 
order of sensitive minds who blame themselves for every- 
thing, even the rudeness of other people. During her 
isolation this poor child has been morbidly dissecting her- 
self, without once considering the delinquencies of others. 

Dr. Parkyn’s color grew even brighter as Mrs. Baxter 
spoke. ‘| have no patience with the young men of to- 
day.” Of course he spoke only of a group of well-known 
people. “‘ The women are all right. They are clever and 
charming. They keep up, too, with the thought of the 
day, and they are generous to a fault. But the men are 
good for nothing. There are those young fellows who 
live at the Koh-i-noor Club, in rooms at seven dollars a 
week, and who dine every night at the house of some 
swell. They are invited everywhere, everything is done 
for them, they are petted and spoiled, and feel no obliga- 
tion to return a civility. The rich women whom they 
know, and by whom they are petted, never allow them to 
be put in a position where they feel it a necessity. Their 
feelings are spared at every turn. No wonder they do not 
marry.” 

‘I bring up my sons,” said Mrs. Seabury, “‘ to feel it a 
man’s duty to be agreeable in society. I had a dreadful 
time at first when they came back from Harvard. They 
accepted invitations as though they were conferring favors. 
My eldest boy told me he knew very well it was hard to get 
enough men for dinners, and that people were only too 
glad to ask any who were possible; that it was a kindness, 
though a bore, to go. I knew he was telling the truth, 
but of course I would not tell him I thought so. He won't 
go out now at all. He says he prefers bachelor dinners. 
But 1 must confess it is extraordinary to discover how 
difficult it is in these days to get enough eligible young 
men together to make one’s dinner a success.’ 

**I have never found it so,” said Mrs. Miller. ‘But 
then my husband has so many friends.” 

‘But we were speaking of a Cifferent set of people,” 
said Mrs. Seabury; which was hardly polite or quite like 
her, for we al] know that Mr. Miller's distinction in letters 
has brought him the position he holds in society, while 
that of Mrs. Seabury was established almost with the first 
step of her Pilgrim forefather on our New England shore. 
Mrs. Seabury, too, poses for a Cosmopolitan, who draws 
no fine distinctions and lines. She likes to dine to-day in 
bohemia, and to tell you to-morrow of what she has done 
in that other world in which more material splendors await 
the elect. She told us this afternoon, for instance, of her 
visit to that new country hcrse just opened in a moun- 
tain of one of the Carolinas. She said, in speaking of the 
young host; *‘ It was all as if he had stood on a high place 
and waved his hand to the right; ‘ Let there be twenty-five 
miles of driveway here through this unbroken forest’: 
and waving it to the left, had said, ‘Here let us build a 
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palace that will house half a hundred guests. And there,’ 
pointing to the mountain, ‘ we will construct an aqueduct 
to carry water for those who come.’ For it was only be- 
gun a little while ago, and now there is all the beauty and 
elegance of an old French chfteau, with every conven- 
ience which modern luxury suggests. There are fift 

bath-rooms alone in the house. ink of that,” she added, 


: laughing—*‘acountry house without a cistern always run- 


ning dry! 

r. Parkyn, when appealed to, still maintained that the 
spirit of this young man only proved him an exception to 
th se Others of the day whom he condemned. _<s 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A DISTURBED CHRISTMAS. 


NCE more this last Christmas day the choirs sang of 

peace on earth and good willto men. Then the guests 
at the Christmas dinner discussed with various opinions 
the possibilities and the ethics of war. Even now it seems 
we are not ready to give ourselves wholly to the works of 
peace. How petit is our action, and even our moral 
standard, upon the circumstances of the time! Al) agree 
in denouncing the Sultan and his Kurds and Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, but we forget that these hardened offenders do 
nothing more than was habitually done less than two cen 
turies ago by the foremost religious order of all Christen- 
dom—the Knights of St. John, first consecrated at Jeru- 
salem to charity, humility, and chastity. Through the 
whole of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the city 
of Valletta, on the island of Malta, was a mere slave-mart, 
supplied by the plundering war-ships of the knights with 
Turkish slaves— men, women, and children. They at- 
tacked every vessel in the Mediterranean which bore the 
Turkish flag, tore down every mosque on the shores, plun- 
dered every village, killing every one whom they did not 
carry off. Their records, which were carefully kept, show 
that they carried off from the city of Mondon alone no less 
than eight hundred Turkish matrons and maidens to be 
kept us concubines or sold as slaves (Ballou'’s Malta, p. 
281). Till within a hundred years this life continued, all 
being called a Christian work, and only gradually human 
ized as they drove the Turks from the seas. The Sultan 
of to-day is only a belated Knight of St. John fighting on 
the other side. 

Thus when we long after peace we still have to recog 
nize that events and conditions are often too strong for us. 
It was a curious combination of circumstances the other 
day when the very ladies who had argued that if woman 
suffrage prevailed there would be no more wars, were the 
very first persons to call on the United States to go to war 
with Turkey. As many wars are caused perhaps by the 
sense of justice and the impulzes of humanity as by any 
other cause. When these high motives are set against the 
love of peace,which shall prevail? On which side do the 
angels really sing? Again, it is easy to urge the gospel of 
arbitration for the whole world; but suppose, as happens 
just now, a nation refuses to arbitrate. What then? Or 
suppose, as has sometimes happened, a nation refuses to 
accept the result of arbitration when announced. What 
is to be done? The answer is that such a case will not be 
likely to happen. But suppose it does happen? Can we 
wholly dispense with force? I have known many persons 
who were non-resistants, or thought they were, but | have 
known only one among them who could meet squarely 
the question what he would do if a drunken man or a vi 
lain should come into his house and assault his wife or 
daughter, That one exception was the late William Lloyd 
Garrison, whom I heard say in public, without a moment's 
hesitation, when asked the question, that he would offer no 
physical resistance even in such a case. I honored his 
moral courage, but wondered if when it came to the point 
he would live up to his principles. If he would not, no- 
body would. Perhaps it would have been better if he had 
pers to such a question that more guarded and most no- 
ble answer once made by Dr. Channing: *‘ What I would 
do in the hour of trial may be doubtful; what I ought to 
do is plain. What i desire to do is known to the Searcher 
of all Hearts.” 

It isa rash thing to say, as is sometimes said even by the 
clergy, that the spirit of commerce is destined to supersede 
that of war. For commerce is itself not so very remote 
from war, much of it being warfare almost undisguised. 
On a given occasion it may take a higher tone than war; 
at other times a lower. The chief obstacle to the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in England was found in the 
Liverpool merchants; and humanity has often to fight its 
way over trade. ‘But of course the pure spirit of religion 
is another thing, and we must never falter in the belief 
that the human race is gradually drawing nearer toward 
peace. Probably none know the horrors of war so well 
as those who have been in the midst of it. Dulce bellum 
inexpertis, says the terse Latin motto—‘* War is sweet to 
those who have never triedit.” Yet it has shown to soldiers 
also its brighter side—not merely its carnage, but its mu 
tual self-devotion, its patient endurance, its loyalty to 
home and country. An American judge, son of an Amer- 
ican poet, himself a soldier in youth, has lately given an 
address on ‘‘The Soldier’s Faith,” which, while itself 
somewhat overstated doubtless, has been harshly, almost 
brutally, attacked as glorifying only the lower side of our 
nature. Yet all that he said was but little more than was 
said during our civil war by Emerson, the calmest and 
least combative of philosophers. He, too, saw the curious 
fact that while war is in itself barbarous, yet it partly 
counterbalances this evil by bringing out certain virtues 
which in calmer and commercial times are less prominent. 
Some vocations exhibit them; the fireman, the policeman, 
the sailor, the railway engineer, may show them, as do 
often the wife and mother; but none of these on a scale 
so conspicuous and irresistible as in the conflict of war. 
Emerson’s conclusion is, ‘‘ Certain it is that never before 
since I read newspapers has the morale played so large a 
part in them as now ” (that is, early in the civil war). 

He had written in his journal long before, in 1850: 
“* Yes, the terror and repudiation of war... . may be a 
form of materialism. . . . and show that all that engages 
you is what happens to men’s bodies.” When the war it- 
self comes he writes: ‘‘ The Divine order pays the coun- 
wy for the sacrifices it has made and makes in the war. 

ar ennobles the country; searches it; fires it; uaints 
it with its resources; turns it away from false aieom, 
vain hopes, and theatric attitude; puts it on its mettle— 
in ourselves our safety must be sought; gives it scope 
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and object; concentrates history into a year; invents 


means; systematizes everything. We the war in 
vast confusion; when we end it all will be system” (Hm- 
erson in Concord, by iis son, p. 89). There is nothing in 


Judge Holmes’s oration which goes quite so far as this. 
Yet this is the writer whom Matthew Arnold, denying 
him the name of poet and philosopher, proclaimed us “ the 
friend and comforter of those who would live in the 
spirit.” 

PWe are left in the conclusion that there are two aspects 
of everything, and that good comes sometimes of things 
evil. Read the one poem which has made Bayard Taylor's 
name immortal, ‘‘ A Song of the Camp,” and consider the 
peculiar beauty and pathos of this flower of human love in 
the midst of cannon. War might well seem what Horace 
Bushnell called it, ‘‘ the devil’s play,” but for these loftier 
aspects. We must never quite lose sight of Emerson's 
fine lines: 

“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply— 
"Tis man's perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


we OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


. x~ Wednesday afternoons of the ‘‘ Bodiniére” have 
begun at the Théftre d’Application, one of those de- 
lightful little theatres, such as the Thé&tre de I’uvre, the 
Thé&tre Mondain, that are patronized almost entirely by 
audiences made up of the most cultivated people in town. 
The Wednesday lectures of the Bodiniére begin in De- 
cember and go on till June, and their subjects are as varied 
as their lecturers. Sarcey we have always with us, of 
course, wherever lecturing is going on in Paris; Coquelin 
cadet gives two talks on ‘* Authors Gay, ‘such as Courte- 
line, A. Allais, G.Orriol; Larroumet speaks on *‘ The Direc- 
tions of Contemporary Art,” and ‘‘ Cosmopolitanism in 
Literature ”; and George Boyer, one of the musical critics 
of the Figaro, on “ Les Cabarets Artistiques.” Jules Le- 
maitre and Mounet-Sully are to lecture on subjects not 
yet announced, and other attractive-looking talks are on 
three of the latest plays, Les Demis - Vierges, Amants, and 
Les Tenailles, by Paul Rognon, Lintilhac on “ Les Fé- 
libres,” Brisson on *‘ The Literary Portrait in Journalism,” 
Armand Silvestre on the chansonnier Pierre Dupont. Yes- 
terday we heard Hugues Leroux on the Virgins of the 
Rock, by Annunzio. I wonder if people are reading An- 
nunzio very much at home, and if his books are translated 
into English? I suppose of course they must be, but they 
are so frightfully slow in getting here in French transla- 
tions that one wonders if other Janguages are more for- 
tunate. Annunzio’s style in Italian is indescribably beau- 
tiful and poetic. His philosophy is largely influenced by 
Nietsche, who believes, you know, in the ‘‘ Uebermensch,” 
in the Darwinian theory that in the struggle for life the 
man stronger than his fellows, of superior organization, 
will override them and rise above them, will be a man 
apart; and I suppose history teaches us that this is usu- 
ally true. This is Annunzjo’s philosophy, but he also 
believes that his country should redip itself in classic 
sources—that is, instead of seeking inspiration for its lit- 
erature outside, in French writers. in Ibsen, in Russians 
such as Tolstoi, in any of the realists of the modern 
schools, it should find it in the old classics. Annunzio is 
a good deal of a mystic, and this appeals, of course, to 
Hugues Leroux, who, while a man of his time, has kept 
himself enough apart from the influences of his time to be 
able to judge them, which is what all the younger men of 
the day in Paris by no means do. Hugues Leroux is 
young, with an extremely fine, strong-face, and a perfectly 
delicious manner of speaking. 1 suppose we shall have 
to wait now till next year to hear him again. 

Paris is a perpetual surprise to me by its breadth, for 
when you talk of being in the movement, intellectually, 
there are a dozen movements, and sometimes only by 
crossing the river one feels as though she were in an en 
tirely new world. A breezy and inspiring atmosphere, 
like the breath of another planet, I always find when I go 
over to the Latin Quarter, to the heart of the Latin Quar- 
ter, and even beyond it, to see Madame Marya Cheliga- 
Loewy. Madame Cheliga-Loewy is a Polish woman who 
lives in Paris with her artist husband, and one of the most 
distinguished, brilliant, and charming of all the women in 
view here. She has written several books, constantly 
writes literary and dramatic criticisms for certain of the 
French papers, and is enlisted heart and soul in what is 
called the *‘ feminist movement,” the woman’s movement, 
in France. 

For this she does perhaps as much as any one, since she 
is refined and sympathetic, and knows how to hold large 
ideas without losing any of that feminine charm that is so 
jealously guarded by the French in woman. It’s odd that 
the feminist movement in France, what there is of it, is 
very largely intellectual—that is, instead of coming from 
oppressed woman crying for her rights, it comes very 
largely from men, intellectually strongly influenced by 
Ibsen and other modern writers, who feel in consequence 
that the old formulas for women are out of date. When 
one thinks of the laws in France it seems strange that any 
of the women should wait one day before insisting on cer- 
tain economic rights, at least. Fancy that a woman does 
not legally own her own clothes, and has no right to her 
own earnings. She can pawn her last garment for bread 
for her children, only to have ber husband take the money 
and spend it for drink, with no redress from the law. We 
all know, however, that our laws are principally created 
by social pressure, no matter what the statutes are, and 
as a matter of fact it is extremely rare, almost unheard of, 
for a husband to take away his wife’s clothes, or to spend 
her earnings for drink, and women here don’t seem to 
trouble themselves on the whole about their legal status. 
What progress they make is a slow gradual growth tow- 
ards larger ideas and a generally wider and broader point 
of view, which in the end will tell. The feminists have 
now a little group to represent them in the Chamber of 
Deputies, a group who have promised to interpellate the 
ministry on any question pertaining to women; they put 
in a wedge here, a blow there; they gain little by little 
each year. They have a few strong writers on their side, 
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men like Jules Bois and Léopold Lacour, in the Figaro and 
Gil Blas, who take up the cudgels for women, intellectu- 
ally, whenever they are attacked, as in the case of Strind- 
berg’s famous assault a little while ago, through the Paris 
apers, but to say that there is a _ organized, and 
mogeneous woman’s movement in France at present 
would be io exaggerate, in spite of all that has been done 
towards it by such women as Maria Deraismes, Maria 
Martin, Potonie Pierre, Madame Schmall, and others. 
One always finds interesting people in Madame Che- 
liga-Loewy’s little salon, artistic and full of flowers. Just 
now she is editing the ‘‘ woman’s number” of the Revue 
Encyclopédique, a review of literature, beaux-arts, and 
sciences, whose object is to give a ‘‘ comprehensive collec- 
tion of all the manifestations of modern thought.” This 
woman's number is to have contributions from all the best- 
known writers, irrespective of country. It was to have 
been the Christmas number, but Madame ma is hold- 
ing it over in order to hear from Miss Mary Wilkins and 
Miss French (Octave Thanet) in America, and one or two 
others elsewhere. The Reeve Hneyclopédique is published 
by Larousse, and costs a franc in Paris, and if we only had 
that delightful system of international postage stamps that 
I see they are talking about, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter for you to get it over. What a sensible idea 
that seems! To make an arrangement between all the 
governments, or between certain ones, so that these stamps 
would be valuable in each country and redeemed by each 
state. But the principal object of our government seems 
to be to keep out books and things, if possible, as near- 
ly as I can see. At least it used to be when I lived at 
home and wanted French books. But perhaps the laws 
have got more enlightened in the last few years. 
Speaking of books reminds me that I went a few days 
ago into the Cercle de la Librairie to see an exhibition of 
all the original documents that have appeared during this 
last year us illustrations. One is freshly surprised to see 
how much the French painters do in the way of illustra- 
ting. Perhaps some of the most charming things were the 
original designs, in sepia, I thiuk, by Marold for Alexan- 
dre Dumas’s last book, I/ka. Gervex had some lovely 
things for Za Fille aux Yeux d Or, but by far the most 
wonderful thing there, the most beautiful and expensive 
modern book I have ever seen, was Tissot’s Life of Christ, 
valued at $1000, although there was a cheaper edition at 
$300. You will remember that Tissot’s three hundred 
and sixty-five designs for this were exhibited two years 
ago in the Champ de Mars, but his account of his studies 
for it in the Holy Land is extremely interesting. He 
went first to Jerusalem on a trip, and came back with a 
collection of sketches and drawings, that he took to 
show to his father, an old man, who was a devout Catholic 
and very fervent. When he showed him certain sites, such 
as Golgotha, for instance, his father cried out: “Do you 
mean to say that I must change all the ideas I had formed 
of these places? Calvary is not, then, a high mountain 
shaped like a sugar-loaf, covered with rocks and thick- 
ets?” “No,” said Tissot; *‘ Calvary, while it was situated 
at the top of the town, was only six or seven metres high 
at the most. Your error is like that of all the rest of the 
world.” The Christian world has perpetually had its im- 
agination falsified by the fantasies of painters. One school 
of painters cared for nothing but the mise en scéne, like 
the schools of the Renaissance; another for sentiment, like 
the mystics. And each did bis best to lead people farther 
and farther from the reality. The idea of making a work 
that should be full, not merely of topographical details 
but of the atmosphere, the spirit of Orientalism and of the 
scenes of Christ’s life, so fascinated Tissot that on the 15th 
of October, 1886, he started back for Jerusalem, and spent 
years there working and studying, reading, meanwhile, 
the New Testament more than a hundred times, so as to 
keep constantly under its impression. Ten years is a good 
deal to give out of an artist's life to one book. 
KATHARINE DE Forest. 














NEW VELVET COATS. 
OUIS XV. coats of black velvet are among the late im- 

4 portations, and are much longer than the shorter Louis 
Seize coats, with their full pleated back. They are to be 
worn with very full skirts of black satin or velvet, or even of 
the very lustrous broadcloths. They have revers of white 
satin, bordered flatly along the edge with black velvet, on 
which is an overlying vine of the purest white point ap- 
pliqué lace. Miniature buttons on porcelain outline the 
waist in back and front. The broad back effect without 
a seam down the middle is preserved in such coats. 
Lyons tulle of creamy whiteness is in high pleatings on 
each side of the white satin stock-collar of many folds, 
while in the back is a large knot of white satin covered 
with tulle. The sleeves of this coat are gigots of the 
velvet, with cuffs matching the revers of white satin and 
lace. 

Much shorter coats of colored or of black velvet are 
made with a narrow belt which conceals the seam by 
which a jaunty little basque is added in true Louis Seize 
style. This basque may be cut out in tabs either rounded 
or square, or laid in fan-pleating, or else it is in the full 
fluted pleats that are so effective. If cut in tabs there is 
usually a narrow band of fur on the edge, and in every 
case glimpses of a light satin or brocade lining is seen at 
intervals, Such a jacket is lovely in light Marie Louise 
blue velvet with white satin lining and a narrow rolled 
binding on the tabs of gray chinchilla. An inch-wide 
belt of gold braid reaches only across the sides and back. 
The pointed front opens, turning back in triple revers 
edged with gilt braid narrower than that of the belt. 
A vest reaching only to the waist-line is beautifully em- 
broidered with gold threads, dnd draped with appliqué 
lace. The high collar is of white satin drawn in folds 
and finished at the top with the gold braid, then hooked 
in the back under a large bow of white satin ribbon. The 
velvet sleeves are gigots of great fulness, with rows of 
braid around the wrist. A blue skirt accompanying this 
coat may be of velvet, of zibeline, or of broadcloth, and 
requires no trimming. 
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PLAID TAFFETA GOWNS. 


Taffetas of large plaids are very much used in Paris, 
and will be an important feature of the dresses of next 
season. Among some plaid silks already imported for 


. young women to wear in the afternoons are those of blue 


and green together with large crossbars of bright yellow, 
made up in combination with black mousseline de soie, 
and sometimes trimmed with bright gilt ribbon. A bias 
waist of the plaid silk has a yoke of white satin covered 
with white chiffon wrought with threads of gold, Three 
of the tiniest frills of taffeta, one blue, another yellow, a 
third green, stund erect at the straight edge of this square 
nye while still further below is a fall of black mousse- 
ine de svie sharply pointed and edged with jet. A high 
standing collar is of the white material of the yoke with 
a piping fold-of green velvet around the top. In such 
unique waists the yoke is of great breadth, and is wired 
or boned down from the neck to extend far out on the 
sleeves, where there is a standing pleating of the black 
mousseline above full caps of the plaid taffeta, the sleeves 
being finally of the black transparent muslin much 
wrinkled around the arm, like the familiar Bernhardt 
sleeves. The very full flaring skirt is entirely of the 

laid taffeta made without trimming, It has no stiff inter 
ining, but is lined throughout with black taffeta. 


BONNETS OF TAFFETA. 


Speaking of taffeta recalls the fact that London milli- 
ners are making bonnets and round hats of this glossy silk. 
The bonnets are demure little affairs of light ground with 
blurred chiné flowers trimmed with loops and drapery 
of velvet of the color prevailing in the flowers. The round 
hats are of plain black taffeta somewhat in sailor shape, 
but shirred all over in row after row about an inch apart, 
forming small, nearly flat puffs around the crown and 
brim. The trimming is black Brussels net with cream ap- 
pliqué lace figures, forming a border, scarf, and choua. 


USEFUL WINTER GOWNS. 


Woollens of wide diagonals so lightly woven that they 
are not heavy, yet are of pure soft wool that makes them 
warm and pleasant to the touch, are chosen for useful win- 
ter gowns. There are so many ways of brightening up 
black gowns this season that almost every one chooses 
these wool gowns in black, When made for a woman of 
forty or fifty years they are very well set up by a vest of 
gathered taffeta, the ground of the silk black, the flowers 
purplish-red clover, or roses, or petunias blurred and soft- 
ened in the weaving. The waist is a short fitted coat in 
the back and on the sides, with slight fulness pleated in 
each seam at the belt-line, and the open fronts are pointed, 
and turned back in revers of the wool stitched only once 
along the edge. There are two stocks, one matching the 
vest, one of black satin ribbon with a large bow in the 
back. The sleeves droop from the top to the elbow, and 
have narrow cuffs turned back and faced with the taffeta 
or satin, as one chooses. The full skirt is untrimmed. 

If the black wool gown is for a very young woman it 
has a round waist with the fronts cut like a short Eton 
jacket, and merely stitched twice on the edge. This 
jacket opens on a vest of glowing cerise, or of green taf 
feta, or else of miroir velvet, in either case put in full, 
tucked lengthwise down from throat to bust, or else held 
in French gathers of alternate long and short stitches. 
The lower end goes into the belt or droops on it as best 
becomes the wearer, and the belt is of black satin ribbon. 
The collar is a standing smooth band of the satin ribbon 
with a little frill above it of the taffeta finely tucked, or 
else a very narrow circular collar of velvet taken double. 
The sleeves and skirt are without trimming. 

Norfolk jacket dresses that purport to be tailor made, 
and are of excellent cut and fit, are to be had of these di- 
agovals, blue, brown, or black, for $20. They are double- 
breasted, with revers of a rather new square shape, and 
have two pleats or bands stitched down the front and three 
down the back. The tail part below the belt is stylishly 
full in the back and sides, and is well fitted in front. Two 
rows of horn buttons are down the front. The revers 
extend up in a notched collar like that of a man’s coat, 
and all the edges are neatly stitched. The sateen lining 
is put in, with all the seams turned out of sight in tailor 
fashion. The ample sleeves and skirt are lined with 
percaline or with cambric, avd have no interlining. A 
neatly fitted little plastron and collar-band of the black 
wool, with tapes to tie it under the arms, is furnished to 
fill in the open-throated waist. To this the wearer adds 
chemisettes of écru batiste or of white linen and a becoming 
narrow scarf of satin to give variety. Or else she covers 
the collar-band of the wool plastron with a stock of gay 
chiné ribbon, or of green velvet, or black satin ribbon, 
omitting the usual bow at the back, since there is no room 
for it, and merely finishing with two narrow meeting 
frills. 

Shades of yellow seen in the nasturtium are much used 
in flaring collars and vests of black wool frocks, not only 
by brunettes, but by blondes. Sometimes a yoke of écru 
lace over yellow satin is preferred to a vest for more youth- 
ful gowns, and the round waist is made to hook invisibly 
on the left side or in the back. Still another fancy even 
for very young women is white satin ribbon for a stock 
with black dresses, the only color being a brooch of ame- 
thyst, amber, topaz, or turquoise. In this case the front 
of the waist forms two large box-pleats separated by a 
lengthwise band of white satin ribbon, which may be 
crossed at intervals by insertions of creamy guipure lace, 
or by three or four rows of gilt ribbon an inch wide. 

For these more dressy black gowns crépons are still 
selected, especially where expense is considered. The 
silky-looking crépons are chosen, those with puffed silk 
designs being most liked, and although this fabric has been 
outrivalled by broadcloths it is liked for its light weight, 
and is stil) much used by smartly dressed women, It is 
also greatly reduced in price. The crépons with glossy 
mohair designs, especially those with bubblelike dots, make 
up almost as effectively as those mixed with silk. In buy- 
ing crépons at the low prices that follow the holidays, or 
during the demi-season, probably the best choice will be 
those with large crossbars, blocks, and plaids generally, as 
these are announced for the future by men who have seen 


the productions of European manufactories for the spring 
and summer seasons. 
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Fig. 1.—Smat. Taste Cover witn ApPLiqu& EMBROIDERY. 


WORK DESIGNS. 


DESIGN for a small table cover is given in Fig. 1 
J% The ground for this is broadcloth of a dark sage 
green, with a lining of silk of the same color, the two be 
ing pinked together at the edge. The cover is a yard long 
by twenty-one inches wide. An outline working pattern 
of the embroidery is given in Fig: 53 on the pattern sheet 
accompanying last week's Bazar. The foliage is in ap 
pliqué- work; the flowers in the corner sprays are embroid 
ered in silks. Three shades of olive-green twilled silk are 
employed for the foliage; of these the darkest and me 
dium are used for the corners, and the medium and light 
est for the vine border. A tracing of the design is made 
on paper, which is gummed to the back of the silk and 
then cut out. The edges are finished with a strand of 
light olive filoselle sewed down with evenly placed stitches 
of a split thread of the same silk, and the surfaces of the 
leaves are veined and marked in silk to match. The 
flowers are embroidered in shades of rose-pink silk fading 
to silver gray, the centres and the calyx where it shows 
in olive green, and the flowers are veined with threads of 
silver. The straight lines in the border are formed of 


Fig. 4.—CHar-Back CusHron. 
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Fig. 3.—Tueatre 


laid strands of light golden- 
brown filoselle, and a row of 
French knots is worked be- 
tween 

A hanging pillow for a 
rocker, Fig. 2, consists of a 
roll with down filling cover 
ed with olive-green plush. 
The roll is seventeen inches 
long by twenty-one inches in 
circumference. The ends 
are gathered and finished 
with a pinked frill of olive 
silk six inches deep, with a 
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Fig. 2.—Hanerne Cusnion witn Rreson EMBROIDERY. 





sign of which the colors are specified are carried out in 
narrow ribbons of the width indicated; the ribbon is 
fluted first, and is then caught down by laid lines of 
coarse Japanese gold thread, sewed down between the 
curves of the ribbon, and forming little scallops at the 
outer edge. The leaf of which the color is not specified 
is crossed by slanting lines of greenish tinsel thread, and 
outlined with a double row of gold thread, which also 
outlines the lotus stem that is worked in olive silk, and 
forms the long rays of the flower. 

The favorite Louis XVI. ribbon embroidery forms the 
decoration on the corners of the theatre bag, Fig. 3. The 
outside of the bag is of gray-green brocade, the lining of 
pale yellow gros grain. A square of twenty inches of 
both materials is required. The embroidery forms a 
small spray in each of the four corners of the lining; the 
outline working pattern is given in Fig. 55 on last week’s 
pattern sheet. he flowers are done in pinkish - violet 
ribbon, the leaves in two shades of olive green; one stitch 
of the narrow ribbon that comes for the purpose forms a 
petal or a leaf; the centres of the flowers are filled with 
French knots in russet yellow; the stems are outlined in 
stem stitch with silk. A narrow border is made around 


the lining, an inch from the edge, by two rows of stem 
stitch in olive silk, with a row of ye ‘Hlow feather- stitching 
between. 


The outside and lining are put together with 





bunch of ribbon loops 
in olive, maroon, and 
white fastened in the 
centre; asimilar bunch 
trims the cord hanger. 
The embroidered flap 
which ornaments the 
roll is fastened in the 
seam at the top of the 
back and falls over the 
front. The pattern and 
design for it are given 
in Fig. 123 on last 
week's pattern sheet. 
It is aa of olive silk 
backed with founda 
tion muslin and lined. 
The parts of the de- 


Fig. 5.—Crocnet Lounce Rue. 


a layer of thin flannel between, and the edge is finished 
with a narrow purl edging of gold cord. The sides of 
the bag are caught together with a stitch at seven inches 
from the corners; at this place, across the corners, sixteen 
inch-wide ivory rings are sewed on at regular intervals, 
and green ribbons are crossed through these and tied in 
bows as illustrated. 

A flat chair-back cushion, Fig. 4, made of light tan silk, 
is eighteen inches wide by twelve deep, and has attached 
to the top a flap of the same silk doubled, ten inches deep, 
with a bar run through it to keep the cushion from slip- 
ping off the back of the chair. The embroidery on the 
front of the cushion is in the design given in outline in 
Fig. 54 on last week’s pattern sheet. The colors of the 
silk are indicated on the design; the figures are filled in 
with a close herring-bone stitch taken from side to side of 
the outline. Where the color is not indicated, threads of 
bronze silk are laid and sewed down parallel to the out- 
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line, and then crossed with threads of gold at regular in- 
tervals; these figures are edged with a line of stem stitch 
in white and one in black silk; the white figures are thus 
edged in terra-cotta silk, and all the rest in black. The 
tendrils are worked in terra-cotta silk. A pinked frill of 
silk goes around three sides of the cushion, headed by a 
narrow pinked strip of dark green velvet. A ball fringe 
edges the bottom of the cushion and of the flap. 

Phe afghan, Fig. 5, which is crocheted in double zephyr 
wool, is in five stripes, each stripe composed of five ob- 
long blocks, which are alternately in terra cotta, olive, 
and dark Persian blue; the connecting bands are in tan 
and dark brown, and a scalloped border in these colors 
surrounds the edge. To alternate the pattern the second 






























































Fie. 2 


and fourth stripes of the rug each begin 
and end with a half-block. The first 
stripe begins with a terra-cotta block: 
For each block begin with a chain of 17 
stitches; skip the last, and work 16 sin 
gle crochet on the rest (for a single, in- 
sert the needle, pull a loop through, and 
pull the wool through the 2 loops on the 
needle). 2d row.—1 chain to turn, 1 
single in every stitch. 3d row.—1 chain 
to turn, * 1 single on the next stitch, 
take a loop through the following stitch 
of the foundation chain, letting it go 
around the stitches above, pull the wool 
through the top of this long loop, then 
pull the wool through the two loops on 
the needle; repeat 6 times from *; end 
the row with 2 singles on the last 2. 4th 
row.—Like the 2d. Repeat the 3d and 
4th rows 12 more times, then the 3d 
once more; in the repetitions make the 
long loop by working through the stitch- 
es in the 3d row below, and transpose 
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them each time, bringing them between those of the row 
below ; to obtain this begin each odd-numbered row with 
2singles. For the connecting rows of brown at the end 
work first’ a row in which make a slip stitch on each of 
the 17 stitches; 1 chain to turn, and for the 2d row 1 sin- 
gle on the back mesh of every slip stitch. 3d row.—With 
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tan, work forward, and into the back mesh or chain of 
the stitches; 1 slip stitch on the first single, 2 chain, for a 
spot take a loop through the 1st of the 2 chain and a loop 
each through the next 2 singles, pull the wool through 
all the loops on the needle, then pull through this loop, 
* take a loop through the mesh above the loops that were 
worked off, and a loop each out of the following 2 stitches, 
pull the wool through as before and work off the result- 
ing loop; repeat 6 times from *. 4th row.—Begin anew 
and work forward again; 1 single on the skipped chain, 
then 2 singles on every worked-off loop; put 8 singles 
around the last loop, and a slip stitch on the dark stitch 
after it. 5th and 6th rows.—Brown rows like the 1st and 
2d. The blocks can each be worked separately, and after- 
wards connected on when working the 6th row of the 
bands, as the lengthwise stripes are connected, in doing 
which the added stripe is held in front of the hand; or 
else the next block can be worked right on the 6th row of 
the band. After the stripes are joined a tan and brown 
band is worked all around, then the scallops, as follows: 
ist row.—With tan, from the right side, working into the 
free stitches of the row before the last; * a slip stitch on 
the next, 1 chain, 5double crochet on the next 4th, 1 chain, 
skip 8; repeat from * (for a double put the wool over the 
needle, insert and pull a loop through, work off 2 of the 8 
om, work off 2 loops). 2d row.—With brown, turn, 
and going back, a single on the back mesh of every stitch, 
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but in the hollow of each scallop take 2 loops through 2 
stitches in the brown row before the last and work them 
off together. 

Fig. 6 is an all-over design for a cushion in a tapestr 
stitch, which is now very popular abroad, the point ‘ie 
Jlamme. It is usually worked in ascending shades of a 
color, or sometimes in two harmonizing colors, as, for in- 
stance, a “flame” shading from brown to palest yellow, 
alternating with one shading through the violet tones u 
to mauve. Any canvas-woven fabric forms the pwr 
and either silks or tapestry wools are used for the work. 
The open Berlin canvas is sometimes used, and then the 
‘* flames” either merge directly into one another, or the 
—_ between is filled in a neutral tint as a background. 

he stitch is worked upward in slanting rows. Begin- 
ning at the lower left-land corner, take a straight upward 
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stitch over five threads, bringing the 
needle out again two threads below and 
one thread to the left; repeat this stitch, 
keeping the stitches perfectly perpen- 
dicular and only one thread apart until 
the top of the point is reached; then 
turn the work so as to keep on working 
upwards where the pattern descends, but 
bring the needle out on the right instead 
of on the left. The top row of stitches 
is done first; then the next row below 
is worked to dove-tail in, the top of each 
stitch going into the same mesh of the 
ground with the bottom of the stitch 
above, with which it is in a jperfectly 
straight line. 


SOME FRENCH MODELS. 

.* ivory-white satin evening gown, 
LX Fig. 1, is relieved by a belt and sash 
of light green silk, the sash hanging in 
long fringed ends that are tacked to the 
front of the Naring skirt. The low bod- 
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ice is smooth-fitting, the front being entirely seamless, 
with the bias silk stretched on a fitted lining and the ful- 
ness on the bust taken up by cross-rows of shirring. A 
little puff of white chiffon is in the point of the neck, and 
embroidered chiffon epaulettes fall over the puffed sleeves, 
caught by green knots at the corners 

Another white gown, a reception gown of white faille, 
Fig. 2, is striped on all except the back breadths with 
parrow bands of black velvet, each holding a white chiffou 
frill in one edge. The bodice is made in the form of a 
low necked blouse completed by a high gathered guimpe 
of beaded net topped by a chiffon standing collar, the 
junction being effecied by a bund of beaded galloon. The 
sleeves are large puffs of the banded silk, with black vel- 
vet forearms and large velvet epaulettes. 

A gown of flowered silk with a white ground, Fig. 3, 
has a violet velvet bodice which has two pointed incisions 
in the front and back, filled out by puffs of mauve chiffon. 
All the edges of the velvet are finished with a narrow 
metallic galloon, including those of the large flaring 
square epaulettes 

rhe skirt of the black velvet gown, Fig. 4, has a narrow 
pyramidal insertion of Persian figured velvet in the front 
seams rhe round smooth-fitting bodice with side fast- 
ening opeus on a pleated guimpe of pink mousseline de 
soie, with the opening studded with two pairs of glitter 
ing strass buttons 

An old-rose brocade gown, Fig. 5, has a pointed bodice 
buttoned down the middle in the old-fashioned way, with 
n plastron and high collar of darker rose mirror velvet 
About the plastron is a very full draped fichu of cream 
mousseline edged with yellow-tinted lace. The puffed 
elbow sleeves have frills of the lace headed by a velvet 
scarf 

lhe black velours du Nord wrap, Fig. 6, combines the 
snug warmth of a jacket with the sleeve accommodation 
of a cape. It consists of a full cape with a star-shaped 
collarette edged with sable and a sable storm-collar. Set 
inside the cape is a fitted jacket with a comfortable arm 
hole. The cape is ornamented with jet beading. 

Around the skirt of the green cloth tailor gown, Fig. 7, 
is a scroll border defined by a stitched band of the cloth, 
with each loop of the scroll filled in with dark green vel 
vet. An appliqué trimming of velvet-filled leaves is on 
the front of the bodice, which opens on a narrow velvet 
vest. The short basque skirt is cut in one with the back 
and pleated in at the edge of the front. 
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OLD PLAYMATES 


S’POSE you're dretful tired,” said Mrs. Guild, sym 

I pathetically. ‘‘ Mebby the Joyce measles didn’t come 
out good, and that worried you.” 

The girl laughed resolutely. ** Yes, they did come out 
in the best kind of way. Is father going to stay to din 
ner? 

Yes.” 

Mrs. Guild refrained from saying ‘of course he is,” 
and the restraint this refraining involved made her grow 
red in the face 

When Mr. Guild entered he nodded shortly at Mr 
Grover, shook hands with Judith, and, being a jocose 
man, he asked, ** Well, how’s beans, Judith? 

Mrs. Guild coughed warningly, but her cough was en- 
tirely unheeded; for when they had all drawn up to the 
table, Mr. Guild, stirring his coffee with a swift, rotary 
movement, remurked that he didn’t spose Judith knew 
what a business woman her mother was gittin’ to be. 

‘ Nathan!” said his wife, warningly 

“Oh, I'm all right,” responded the man, who had never 
been known to understand anything without a full ex 
planation, ‘‘only I wanted to ask Judith if she didn't 
think that bean-bottle idea a good one. I've been thinkin’ 
| should take another guess.” 

‘Mr. Guild, will you pass the p’taters to Mr. Grover?” 
asked Mrs. Guild, with some ferocity in her manner. 


“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Judith. She! 


thought her father’s face had something peculiar upon it 
She began to grow indignant. 

‘Oh, | thought you knew all about it; I thought it was 
your notion,” said Mr. Guild. ‘‘ Mary, what are you 
looking at me so for? [I ain't doin’ nothing. Didn't 
you get up the bean-bottle?” turning to the girl, who felt 
her hands growing cold, she hardly knew why. But of 
course there was some new humiliation for the Grovers. 
Her eyes flashed over at her father, but he did not look 
up. He was eating greedily 

‘ Judith,” vow began Mrs. Guild, ‘‘I never did see 
such a stupid thing as Nathan is. You see, we didn’t 
mean to tell you till the thing was done and we'd got all 
the money we could.” 

Judith pushed her chair from the table. ‘Do you 
mean that you've been taking up a collection for us?” she 
asked; her voice rang in the low room. 

Daughter,” said Mr. Grover, ‘I hope you'll show a 
proper spirit of gratitude.” 

Father, please don’t speak to me now,” she replied 
Then to her hostess: ‘‘I want you to tell me what's been 
done. I don’t want the neighbors to give us anything. 
I can take care of the family. I—” 

‘‘Judith’s so tough and well,” here interrupted Mr 
Grovcr. “ Folks in health don’t appreciate what a bless- 
ing health is. Mr. Guild, I'd be obleeged for some more 
of that cabbage 

‘I can take care of the family,” repeated the girl 

‘You needn't flare up,” now said Mrs. Guild; ‘‘ but I 
was afraid you'd do jes so, so I didn’t mean you should 
know anything about it till the money was handed over 
to your mother. But I don't see what you can do, as ’tis 
now. You eee, your mother said that—that Mr. Grover 
was never so in debt 's he is this minute, 'n’ something ‘d 
got to be done, 'n’ you can’t do everything. So she’s put 
some beans in a bottle, and we're goin’ to guess at twenty- 
five cents a guess,’n’ the one that hits it ‘ll have your 
seraphine,” 

‘* But the seraphine isn’t worth a cent!”—sharply. 

“ Daughter,” said Mr. Grover, as soon as be could ar 
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ticulate, on account of cabbage, ‘‘ you shouldn’t speak in 
that way. “Tain’t becomin’ in a young person.” 

“Nobody can possibly want that seraphive,” went on 
Judith. ‘‘I don’t see what made mother do such a 
thing.” 

Having said so much, the girl tried to contro! herself 
and to go on with her dinner. But all her hunger was 
gone. ‘The corned beef lay on her plate untouched. She 
swallowed some coffee. She was inwardly angry at sight 
of her father eating swiftly, and with an air as if he 
could keep up the process indefinitely. She wondered 
what her mother and the children were having for dinuer. 
Very likely it was nothing better than hasty-pudding. 
As soon as she could she rose from the table. She said 
she thought she would be starting for home. Her father 
gave her a look. He was drinking his third cup of coffee, 
and he knew that he would be expected to go with her. 

* You sha’n’t stir a step yet!” exclaimed Mrs. Guild, 
briskly. ‘* Nathan 'll take you over bime-by—won't you, 
Nathan?” 

Mr. Guild nodded. He said he didn’t ask nothin’ bet- 
ter than to wait on pretty girls. 

Judith went to the door of the bedroom where her hat 
was, She turned, and glanced beseechingly at her hostess, 
who rose and joined her. When the two were in the lit- 
tle room Judith seized the woman’s arm. ‘* Don't tease 
me to stay!’ she pleaded. ‘I'd rather walk than to ride 
with father. It’s dreadful to say it, but I know you won't 
tell I said so. I want to be alone until I can think this 
over. And I shall have time enough in the three miles 
from here home. I should be glad if Mr. Guild would bring 
my satchel over some time when he’s going that way.” 

** Oh, Judith,” responded Mrs. Guild, ‘it don’t seem to 
me you're right when you hate to have friends help you 
any!” 

Judith was hurriedly pinning on her hat before the 
glass. Her young face was so troubled that Mrs. Guild 
was more sorry than ever for her. ‘ You don’t know 
how ‘tis,” returned the girl; ‘‘I can’t tell you, either. 
Now good-by. I shall come over and see you as soon 
asl can. I'll go right out this porch door.” She hast- 
ened across the yard. She turned back to see Mrs. Guild 
still looking at her. She retraced her steps. ‘‘ I do hope,” 
she said, in an unsteady voice, ‘‘that you won't think I 
don't know how kind you are to me.” This time she al- 
most ran out of the yard. When she reached the road 
she slackened her pace to a steady, swift walk. 

In half a mile the highway turned and ran by solitary 
pastures, where cows were feeding, and over which crows 
suiled. Here, in the June days, the song-sparrows and 
blackbirds and robins and their kin held festival, and 
snuffy-brown chipmonks darted across the sweet-ferny 
spaces. There were frequent clumps of white birches by 
the road-side—outposts, apparently, from the pastures. 

As Judith approached one of the birch clumps a young 
man who was peeling off a wide strip of bark turned and 
saw her. At the same moment she saw him, but she was 
walking on without giving him a second look. He was a 
stranger to her, and her mind was preoccupied. The 
man’s hat had fallen off, and lay on the ground near him. 
He had one arm around the tree trunk, and the other hand 
had been carefully pulling back the bark. It was not 
probable that Judith noticed that he was in appearance 
rather different from the ordinary youth of the town. He 
was fair, with girlish-looking hair worn rather long; a 
meagre yellow beard pointed down from his chin, and a 
thin mustache was twisted upward, revealing a large, ir- 
regular mouth that had an appearance—not unpleasant, 
however—as if its owner were fond of the good things of 
this life. He was clothed in gray corduroy coat and 
knickerbockers. It was doubtful if this town had ever 
seen such a costume before. Had not Judith been so ab- 
sorbed she would have noticed this dress. 

She was hurrying by, having barely seen him, when 
the man stepped forward into the road behind her, stand- 
ing and watching her for the space of half a minute. 
Then he darted back, snatched up his hat, and ran after 
her. As he reached her side, still with his hat in his hand, 
he exclaimed, ** Well, Judith Grover, you are a cool one, 
upon my word!” 

She stopped and looked at him, her face flushing some- 
what as she did so. 

‘Now dont you dare to say you don’t know me,” he 
began again, with some eagerness. ‘‘ Because if you do, 
I shall think it is only airs, and I can’t believe you would 
put on airs, little Judith Grover.” 

** Little!” echoed Judith, laughing; “I am as tall as 
you are, every bit, Lucian Eldridge.” 

She held out her hand, which he took closely. He 
came somewhat nearer. 

** After ten years one might think you would let me 
kiss you,” he said, with an air of being only half in earnest. 

“I don’t know why we should begin kissing now,” she 
er 

They were still holding each other's hands and gazing 
delightedly at each other. 

“I didn't know but gratitude might suggest to you to 
give me a good hug,” he answered. 

* Gratitude?” 

‘Yes; for all the times I used to drag you on my sled 
and make the other girls envious. You know, if I wasn’t 
the handsomest boy, I certainly had the best sled.” 

‘*I remember,” went on Judith; ‘‘ your sled was car- 
peted with a bit of red carpet, and it was painted blue 
with a pink lion on each side. Yes, it certainly was the 
best sled.” 

** Didn't we use to whiz down the Fassett hill, though?” 
asked the young man. 

He still kept the girl’s hand. He was thinking that he 
had not had the least idea that he should be so glad to see 
Judith Grover, and he was surprised to find it such a dis- 
tinct pleasure to look in her face. 

“Yes,” said Judith, ‘‘ we had good times.” Then sud- 
denly her face grew less bright, and without intending 
to speak in that way, she yet said, “‘ Good times are about 
over for me, I think.” s soon as she had spoken thus 
she was ashamed of having done so, and hastened to say: 
“* But you'll think I’m blue; and I am, justa little. Still, 
I know how foolish I am just as well as if you told me. 
I must be going.” 

“Allright. I'll go with you.” 

Young Eldridge immediately fel! into step and walked 
beside her. She glanced over him again, and then laughed. 

** Are you laughing at me?” 

“*Yes.” 
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Eldridge smiled delightedly. ‘‘ Anything to make you 
cheerful. But what amuses you?” 

‘*Your clothes. Is that the way the men dress where 
you've been?” 

‘Sometimes. Don't you think this suit is becoming? 
‘Becoming’ is what you girls say, isn’t it?” 

‘* Yes, that’s what we say.” 

The young man’s smiling and intent gaze was on his 
companion. He was wondering about her. He had 
hardly thought of her in the ten years since he had seen 
her. He had been at home frequently in that time, but 
it had pot happened that he had met Judith. How 
shabbily she was dressed! What true eyes she had! How 
lovely it was to have her look straight at you! 


IV, 
MR. GROVER COLLECTS A SMALL SUM, 


*‘Have the folks in the village seen you in that rig?” 
asked Judith. 

* Yes; this morning. 1 only came late last night. Right 
after breakfast I went to the store—1 hoped I should 
meet old Ellis Macomber. I wanted to see his green baize 
jacket. I couldn't feel really at home until 1 had seen 
that jacket. 1 suppose it’s the same one he used to wear 
when you were my best girl, Judith?” 

“ The very same one. But I was not your—” 

‘Don’t, please, go and wound me by saying you were 
not my best girl!” 

As he said this Eldridge faced round into the path iu 
front of his companion and‘ made her stop in her walk. 
He was laughing, but there was a suspicion of earnestness 
in bis manner. He was going to say that he had always 
thought of her in that light, but he knew that he had 
hardly thought of her at all, und there was something so 
truthful and sincere in what he called this girl’s ‘* atmos- 
phere” that he could not quite tell an untruth to her. 

Judith hesitated an instant. ‘‘ You were awfully kind 
to me with—with that sled—and skating—and when we 
went huckleberrying. Don’t you know how you used to 
pick into my basket because I had to get all I could to 
sell, and you were not obliged to go for berries anyway?” 
Now she /ifted her eyes to his face. She spoke more light 
ly a8 she went on: “ You were certainly what Mr, Macom- 
ber would call a ‘ fust-rate little chap.’” 

Eldridge put his hand on his heart and bowed deeply. 
“And if you will kindly allow me to see you, now I’ve 
come home, you'll find I’ve grown into a ‘ fust-rate’ young 
man. Must you hurry?” 

**Oh yes. Mother ’ll want me. I’ve been away for a 
couple of weeks. My Joyce cousins have had the measles, 
and I’ve been helping them.” 

** Helping them have the measles?” 

** Put it any way you please. But {must go.” . 

She began to walk fast now. But the young man kept 
beside her. He was silent for a few moments. He was 
recalling all he used, as a boy, to hear said about the 
Grovers. And he was trying to understand how he could 
so completely have forgotten them, or how he could now 
remember them so vividly. 

**] hope you have prospered in all these years,” he said, 
finally. And as soon as he had spoken thus he knew it 
was an awkward thing for him to have said, for no girl 
who was prosperous in the usual meaning of that word 
would look so shabby as Judith looked. 

* Thank you,” she answered. She held her head a little 
more erect as she continued: ‘‘ We get along as well as 
most folks who work for a living. Of course we've got 
to work; but we expect that.” 

“Is your father’s health any better?” Eldridge sup- 
posed that he must put that question. 

‘* Father is about the same,” was the stiff answer. 

“Proud little girl!” he murmured, his face softening 
wonderfully as he spoke. He put out his hand and took 
hers quickly again, thus detaining her in her rapid walk, 
for he stood still. ‘* We used to be friends when we were 
children,” be said, ‘‘and there’s no reason why we shouldn't 
be friends now we are grown up. I won't go any farther 
this time with you; but I'm coming over to see you all. 
And I’m going to have my pay for letting you slide on 
my sled and for putting huckleberries in your basket. 
And there’s a lot of interest due, and you'll find me an 
exacting usurer. Good-by now, Judith.” 

Eldridge stooped and kissed her hand. Then he stepped 
back and lifted his hat. Judith smiled swiftly and in- 
voluutarily at her companion. ‘Then she went on alone 
down the road. 

Young Eldridge remained where he was for a few mo- 
ments. He looked about him for a convenient resting- 

lace, and saw nothing better than the wall. So he estab 

ished himself upon that, under a pine-tree, and began 
gazing up into the thick branches above him. 

“That pine knows it is June,” he presently said, aloud. 
Then, in an os irrelevant manner; ‘‘ How bard ber 
hands were! I suppose she works so that she has no time 
to know whether it’s June or not.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets. He was still look 
ing into the pine-tree, but his eyes were now half closed. 
He was thinking of the expression in Judith’s face, and a 
thrill went through his heurt as he thought. How did she 
happen to grow up into such awoman? Why, it was de- 
licious to talk to her, and to see her face lighten and darken 
as he talked. And she ‘had no idea about making eyes, and 
using those silly flirting ways that other girls used. It 
was too bad that she had to work and spoil her hands. 
What a thundering old brute her father must be! Was 
Hanford Grover going on in the same old way? 

Eldridge recalled one thing after another. He remem- 
bered now that people used to say bow sorry they were 
for Grover'’s family. And now he came to think of it, 
Judith never had any warm clothes when she was a child 
and came to school. He used to be sorry for her then, 
but she had a way with her that kept him from telling her 
he was sorry. She had that way now, And he liked it; 
only it somehow prevented his approach. But he was 
glad he had kissed her hand; though, now he thought of 
it, it must have seemed to her a very strange thing for 
him to do. 

** Poor little thing!” he said,aloud. ‘Why don’t some 
of those patent-medicines carry off old Grover? I suppose 
he takes them now just the same. Odd I should have 
a 

hile the young man sat there rather absently watching 
the birds and the squirrels, aud finding his thoughts grow- 
ing more and more vague in the happy reverie that youth 
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and a June day may induce, there came the sound of slow, 
dragging steps from the direction in which he and Judith 
had come an hour before. Eldridge turned his head, and 
saw & man in a tall silk bat and a long linen duster walk - 
ing towards him. 

hen it became known to Nathan Guild that Judith 
had started to walk home he decided that he should not 
harness his horse that he might convey Mr. Grover to his 
residence. ‘He informed that gentleman that he guessed 
*twould do his liver good if he took the exercise, and so 
Mr. Grover was obliged to go home as he hadcome. But 
though his system was now fortified by what he called a 
**b'iled dish,” he was in a bad frame of mind because he 
had not succeeded in getting Mrs. Guild to advance some 
of the money which she held for guesses on the number of 
beans. His teeth glittered viciously in the June sunshine, 
and he struck out cruelly with his cane at the lavish 
clumps of daisies by the road-side as he came along. 

After a moment's steady gaze Eldridge announced to 
himself: ‘‘ Why, it’s the miserable old wretch himself! 
But I’ve never seen those teeth before.” He got down 
from the wall and sauntered along towards the approachi- 
ing figure. 

Mr. Grover looked sourly at the young man. It always 
made him feel sour to see a prosperous human being; and 
this youth with the well-fitting clothes, the easy manner, 
and the somewhat saucy smile was the picture of pros- 
perity. 

As the elder man came nearer he began to be more cu- 
rious. Of course this was not a townsman, and there was 
no such thing as a summer visitor known in this part of 
the world. 

“*T cannot be mistaken,” said Eldridge, moving forward 
and speaking with great seriousness; ‘‘ I must be address- 
ing Mr. Hanford Grover.” 

“That's myname. But you have the advantage of me, 
young sir.” Mr. Grover felt that he could be as polite as 
any one. He immediately thought of the bottle of beans, 
and wondered if this stranger could not be induced to 
take a few guesses. When the money for those guesses 
was paid he meant to get the mest of it into his hands. 
It should not go to pay debts when his system stood in 
such need of a toning-up medicine. 

**Don’t you remember Lucian Eldridge, Mr. Grover?” 

By this time the young man was disgusted with himself 
because he had spoken; and he had a morbid and increas- 
ing desire to strike out from the shoulder at those teeth 
and knock them down the old fellow’s throat. 

Mr. Grover’s smile increased in width and brilliance. 
He held out his hand and exclaimed, effusively: ‘‘ Bless 
me! Now I see the Eldridge look. Have you been to 
home long?” 

‘* About twenty-four hours.” The young man was al- 
ready trying to go away, but his companion held on to 
him. 

** Then you ‘ain't heard nothing about that little plan of 
the bean-bottle?” Mr. Grover was so afraid that Eldridge 
would escape him that he could hardly enunciate. 

‘*The bean-bottle? Of course I haven't.” 

Eldridge looked at his watch. He was thinking how 
sickening this man was, aud wondering why he had been 
such a fool as to speak tohim. But he knew very well 
why he had done so. 

‘**You see, I enjoy dretful poor health,” began Mr. 
Grover, hurriedly, *‘’n’ I ‘ain’t ben able to work for some 
years. Judith she’s real tough ’n’ can earn, but a woman’s 
earnin’ ain’t like a man’s, you know. My liver’s most al 
ways too toppid, or else it ain’t toppid enough. So you 
see there ‘tis —'n’ I need some kind of medicine constant. 
There’s a new elixir out now; it’s said to be mighty good 
for bile; if you’ve got too much bile it reduces it; ’n’ if 
you ‘ain’t got enough it increases it. I ought to have some 
of that elixir—I’m always trying to git my health, so I c’n 
work for my family.” 

Eldridge made an inarticulate murmur of assent. He 
put bis hand in his pocket. Was the man begging? 

‘You c’n have a guess on them beans for twenty-five 
cents,” went on Mr. Grover, “ and if you guess right you'll 
have our seraphine. Everybody thought twas a real good 
plan to ell the seraphine in that way. If you feel like 
taking a few chances you c’n give me the money now, anid 
then go to Mrs. Guild’s and see the bottle of beans and put 
down your guesses.” 

‘All right. I'll take twenty guesses.” 

Hanford Grover almost jumped at the success attending 
this effort. His long face grew red with the sudden tri- 
umph. He took the bill that Eldridge extended to him 
and crumpled it quickly into his waistcoat pocket. It 
was a moment before he noticed that the young man had 
left him. Then he turned and looked at the figure striding 
along the road 

** Lucian Eldridge,” he shouted, ‘‘ be sure ’n’ go 'n’ guess 
on the beans at Natban Guild’s! We ain’t objects of 
charity.” 

Lucian whirled round and nodded. Mr. Hanford Grover 
turned at a corner that led towards the village. He was 
suying to himself that he would try two bottles of that 
elixir. According to the advertisements it was a sure 
cure, and he would still have some money left to get some- 
thing for that pain he thought he sometimes felt on the 
left side of his head, and which he rather hoped was a 
touch of ‘‘nooraligy.” He had never had nooraligy yet, 
and this omission seemed almost like a slight put upon 
him by Providence. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





t ty matinée performance of Lohengrin given at the 

Metropolitan Opera-house on December 28th fell be- 
low the standard we are accustomed to have maintained, 
and was coldly received, although several noted artists 
were included in the cast. 

Madame Nordica’s Elsa is always a beautiful and inter- 
esting piece of work, and her voice is specially suited to the 
music written for the part; but on the occasion of which 
we speak the notes of her upper registers sounded thin and 
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worn, and she sang with effort. The mechanism was too 
evident; and while discriminating people admired the re- 
sources of her art, so effectually employed in carrying 
through the réle under unfavorable conditions, it was im- 
possible for her to create the necessary illusion or to give 
much pleasure. 

Signor Cremonini’s methods are out of place in the 
Waguer music-dramas. If he had any conception of his 
part, it was at all events original, proving untouched by 
traditions or by the impersonations of other tenors. His au- 
dience labored under a confused sense that Ii Trovatore 
had assumed the garments of Lohengrin, and listened to 
his robust delivery and watched his energetic acting im 
momentary expectation that Verdi's familiar strains would 
break forth to fittingly accompany the national color of the 
demonstration. 

Madame Mantelli as Ortruda repeated her good but not 
striking embodiment, and she caricatured the poses as- 
sumed at the close of different scenes. Signor Ancona 
was an excellent Telramundo from the entirely Italian 
stand-point; but he should be careful not to fall—in the 
two encounters with Lohengrin — before the sword is 
drawn against him, thus destroying two very effective pic- 
tures by premature action. Of M. Plancon’s L’Ucellatore 
one may speak with enthusiastic praise. His superb voice 
and noble style, his dignified and masterly grasp of the 
different réles he undertakes, are perfect strongholds, and 
the performance at the Lohengrin matinée even excelled 
his average, and shone as the one wholly admirable in- 
terpretation of the mediocre and lifeless representation. 
Even Mr. Seidl was affected by the depressing surround- 
ings, and the orchestra remained ineffective, the tempi in 
one or two instances being slow—almost dragging. 

The Messiah attracted a large audience to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house on Sunday evening, December 29th, Ma- 
dame Nordica, Madame Brema, Herr Wallnoefer, and Mr. 
Armour Galloway filling the solo parts, and a chorus from 
the Euterpe Society of Brooklyn, under the direction of 
C. M. Wiske, rendering the choral portions of the work. 
Mr. Seidl was at the head of the orchestra, and led with 
vigor and with his usual intelligence. Madame Nordica 
had partially recovered from her fatigue and indisposition, 
and sang her soli very beautifully, her efforts being re- 
warded by hearty applause. 

Madame Brema sang the number ‘‘ He shall feed His 
flock” with true feeling, and impressed her hearers favor- 
ably in all of the selections allotted to the contralto; but 
she has forced her voice in striving to fill réles which na- 
ture did not intend her to fill, and thus she no longer pos- 
sesses the solidity asd color—in the lower and medium 
registers of her voice—to produce satisfactory results in 
oratorio. 

The chorus was uneven, the attack being uncertain, and 
the tenore and soprani proving extremely weak. 

The Messiah is such a part of the Christmas season, and 
so dear to those who attend it as a religious observance 
year after year, that even an uninspiring performance of 
the work meets with support, and is not apt to be severe- 
ly criticised. 

Roméo et Juliette brought Madame Melba once more be- 
fore the New York public, and drew one of the best houses 
of the season. Madame Melba returns in glorious condi- 
tion, and certainly her first performance merited unlimited 
praise. 





MOST unusual collection of odd souvenirs owned by 
£\ Miss Smalley, the daughter of Mr. G. W. Smalley, 
tukes the shape of a number of small charms fashioned in 
the form of hearts. Miss Smalley owns about fifty of 
these trophies, which have been cruelly compared io a 
scalp belt, and wears them strung on slender gold chains, 
ancl attached to her waist by a heavy bar-pin. The hearts 
vary in size, but all are small. They are of different ma- 
terials and different styles, gold and silver, plain and or- 
nate. A tiny one is cut from a sapphire. Another one, 
of a turquoise blue, was fashioned from a blue bead similar 
to those worn to-day in Persia, India, and Syria to insure 
good luck and avert the evil-eye, and the particular bead 
from which this heart was cut had lain in a mummy.-case 
in Egypt for two thousand years before it came into Miss 
Smalley’s possession. Perhaps it was the presence of this 
amulet that secured Miss Smalley against the loss of the 
whole collection when they accidentally escaped her pos- 
session some time ago, for the story of their disappearance 
and the dream that led to their recovery sounds like a bit 
of Oriental magic transplanted into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Mr. Crockett’s new novel, ‘‘ The Gray Man,” the pub- 
lication of which has just begun in HaRPER’s WEEKLY, 
will interest the host of readers who have followed the 
fortunes of his heroes in The Men of the Moss Hags, The 
Raiders, The Lilae Sunbonnet, and the other popular works 
in which he has delineated characteristic phases of Scot- 
tish life. With Scotland for the scene of the story, the 
period the reign of James VI. of Scotland and I. of Eng- 
land, the theme a stubborn feud of a sturdy clan, and the 
plot the rape of a treasure by one faction and the strife of 
the other to regain it, the material for a stirring story is 
evident. With his usual delicacy and fervor Mr. Crockett 
has introduced the element of love, and this he handles 
in a masterly manner. The mysterious ‘‘ Gray Man” 
is a personage not immediately explained, whose oppor- 
tune appearance at critical moments has a telling effect 
on the various situations, heightening their dramatic in- 
tensity. It is safe to predict that no reader of this novel 
will be willing to omit a chapter. 


The Bohemian Club of Chicago may be said to be en- 
tirely sut generis, since, although it resembles in many re- 
spects the Bohemians of San. Francisco, the Chicago or- 
ganization differs essentially from the other in being pre- 
sided over by a woman. ‘“ Amber” (Mrs. Holden), who 
is affectionately styled the Queen of Bohemia, is the mag- 
net that holds together the band of journalists, literary 
workers, actors, artists, and musicians who compose the 
club. The meeting they hold every Tuesday evening is 
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always fully attended and delightfully informal. The club 
members aud their guests straggle in at any hour between 
= and one, and when there is a programme of enter. 
tainment it is entirely impromptu. There is usually some 
good music, there are stories and recitations of all grades 
of excellence, and there is invariably appreciation that is 
shown by hearty applause. The only refreshments served 
are samlwiches, coffee, and beer, and although the men 
smoke until the air is blue, there is no lack of courtesy, 
no degeneration into coarse familiarity. All defer to ‘‘ Am- 
ber,” who calls them to order when it seems best to her, 
using a horn in lieu of a gavel. The coasts of bohemia 
are always open to the man or woman interested in any 
kind of brain-work who has a penchant for the unconven- 
tional side of life. 


‘ 

Count Tolstoi’s life of simplicity and his vegetarian diet 
do not seem to have affected his physical strength, as he 
is reported to display as much vigor in his favorite diver- 
sion of chopping down trees now that he is in his sixty- 
eighth ay us he did when he was much younger. He 
al-o rides a bicycle, and, accompanied by his daughters, 
makes long trips through the country surrounding his 
home. His latest reform in diet has banished milk and 
butter from the family bill of fare. 


The Maryland Society of Colonial Dames of America 
have several new features in their entertainments this sea- 
son, One is a monthly talk on Colonial subjects, which 
is followed by afternoon tea. On Monday, December 
830th, the first of these talks took place. Papers were read 
by Mrs. Sioussat on French influence on American coloni- 
zation, and they were very interesting, and threw new 
light on the subject. In January Miss Florence Mac- 
kubin will discuss Colonial art. In February Mrs. John 
Ridgley will give her views on the manners, customs, and 
costumes of that bygone period. In March Mrs. Woolsey 
Johnson will speak of architecture; and at the last meet- 
ing, in April, Mrs. William Reed will talk of household 
furniture and decoration. These ladies are all much in- 
terested in these topics, and will make a careful study of 
them. The first paper, just referred to, by Mrs. Sioussat, 
was most excellent, and it is thought that the whole soci- 
ety will be much benefited by these discussions of ancient 
matters. 


Rarely have the American art galleries enclosed so choice 
a collection of curios as that from the studio of Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Chase, which formed the first exhibition of the 
year. The collection was unique in the fullest sense, be- 
ing both rare and beautiful. Speaking particularly of the 
many exquisite finger-rings in the upper rooms, Mr. Chase 
said that in no case had any been brought to him for 
choice. He discovered them himself in many countries, 
and selected them for curious design and significance 
rather than for intrinsic value, although many hold costly 
stones. He was similarly guided in his selection of other 
studio adornments. 

In the lower gallery Mr. Chase followed, so far as pos- 
sible, the arrangements of his own studio in placing his 
possessions. There was received here an exquisite im- 
pression of richness and warmth, through which w: .« felt, 
more or Jess definitely, the soft hues of old weavings, the 
sure, beautiful outline of some massive bronze or of a 
glass vase, and here and there the dominant, daring gleam 
of brass and copper. A corner arrangethent of mirrors 
multiplied the manifold beauties of the room, and the 
cushion-strewn divans veneath were shaded by a canopy 
of subdued tone. Many of Mr. Chase’s copies of old mas- 
ters, together with original examples of the Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, and French schools, hung here above the tapes- 
tries and embroideries which completely covered the low- 
er walls. A number of smaller paintings placed against 
these included a ‘‘ Mother and Child” by John La Farge, 
examples of early foreign schools, together with some of 
Mr. Chase’s smaller paintings. A curiously carven old 
Dutch sideboard, a profusely decorated Japanese cabinet, 
and an Italian one of oak, belonging to the Renaissance 
period, were noticeable among the larger pieces of furni- 
ture, and were loaded with innumerable small and beauti- 
ful objects from many lands. 

The fine portrait of a lady in white, shown at the por- 
trait exhibition last year, was one to be noted among the 
artist’s larger original paintings hung in the upper room. 
Here also were his truthful and pleasing Shinnecock land- 
scapes, and some of his finest copies, including portraits 
from Vandyck, Velasquez, Rubens, and Rembrandt, and 
the large picture, ‘‘ The Spinners,” by Velasquez. 

The assortment of rings already mentioned, that of the 
early Indian potteries, of musical instruments, of curious 
lanterns, of mirrors,and of tapestries awakened the wish 
that these smaller collections, at least, might be preserved 
in entirety. The fine old brasses, mostly Russian, included 
twenty-eight samovars of varied design, and many heavy, 
curiously fashioned candlesticks. These brasses appeared 
brilliantly against the subdued richness of the walls, and, 
above all other objects in the rooms, seemed to demand 
recognition with their insistent, fascinating gleam. 


Miss Rose Kingsley, the eldest daughter of the late 
Canon Kingsley, will visit this country early in the new 
year for the purpose of delivering two courses of Jectures 
upon French art. One of these courses will be given in 
private houses, under the auspices of leading society wo- 
men, and the other will be a public course. In addition 
to this, Miss Kingsley will lecture in Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston, under 
the management of Major Pond, and will also give single 
lectures at sundry colleges and universities. 

These lectures were well attended in London, where 
they were given at South Kensington, and are now being 
successfully repeated at Chester and other provincial 
towns. 

Miss Kingsley is a recognized authority on French art, 
and has been given every facility in her studies by the 
French government. In 1891 she received from that gov- 
ernment the title of ‘‘Officier de )’Académie Francaise ” 
as a reward for able articles upon French art written at 
that time. 

The title of ‘‘ Officier de l’ Académie ” should not be con- 
fused with that of ** Membre de l'Académie.” The num- 
ber of the latter is restricted to forty, while the “ officiers 
de l’ Académie n’ont ni genre ni nombre.” They are, how 
ever, entitled to wear the Academic palms embroidered 
upon the collars of their coats or gowns. 
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THE NEW-YEAR GUESTS. 


I 


« O,” said Mrs. Hand, speaking wistfully—*‘ no, we 

never were in the habit of keeping Christmas at 
our house Mother died when we were all young; she 
would have been the one to keep up with all new ideas, 
but father and grandmother are old-fashioned folks, and— 
well, you know how ‘twas then, Miss Pendexter : nobody 
took much notice of the day except to wish you a merry 
Christmas 

“They didn't do much to make it merry, certain,” an 
swered Miss Pendexter. ‘‘ Sometimes now I hear folks 
complainin’ o’ bein’ overtaxed with all the Christmas 
work they have to do.” 

‘** Well, others think that it makes a lovely chance for 
all that really enjoys givin’; you get an opportunity to 
speak your kind feelin’ right out,” answered Mrs. Hand, 
with a bright smile. ‘‘ But there! I shall always keep 
New- Year's day, too; it won’t do no hurt to have an extra 
day kept an’ made pleasant. And there’s many of the 
real old folks have got pretty things to remember about 
New- Year's day.” 

** Aunt Cynthy Dallett’s just one of ’em,” said Miss Pen- 
dexter. ‘‘She’s always very reproachful if I don’t get 
up to see her. Last year I missed it, on account of a light 
fall o’ snow that seemed to make the walkin’ too bad, an’ 
she sent a neighbor's boy ’way down from the mount’in 
to see if I was sick. Her lameness confines her to the 
house altogether now, an’ I have her on my mind a good 
deal. How anybody does get thinkin’ of those that lives 
alone as they get older! I waked up only last night with 
a start, thinkin’ if Aunt Cynthy’s house should get afire 
or anything, what she would do, ’way up there all alone. 
I was half dreamin’, I s’pose, but I couldn’t seem to settle 
down until I got up an’ went up stairs to the north garret 
window to see if I could see any light; but the mountains 
was all dark an’ safe, same’s usual. I remember noticin’ 
last time | was there that her chimney needed pointin’, and 
[ spoke to her about it — the bricks looked poor in some 
places.” 

**Can you see the house from your north gable win- 
dow?” asked Mrs. Hand, a little absently. 

** Yes, 'm; it’sa great comfort that I can,” answered her 
companion. ‘‘I have often wished we were near enough 
te have her make me some sort o’ signal in case she 
needed help. I used to plead with her to come down and 
spend the winters with me, but she told me one day I 
might as well try to fetch down one o’ the old hemlocks, 
an’ I believe twas true.” 

“Your aunt Dallett is a very self-contained person,” 
observed Mrs. Hand. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 

‘Oh, very !” exclaimed the elderly niece, with a pleased 
look. ‘Aunt Cynthy laughs, an’ says she expects the 
time will come when age ‘ll compel her to have me move 
up an’ take care of her; and last time I was there she 
looked up real funny, an’ says, ‘I do’ know, Abby ; I’m 
most afeared sometimes that I feel myself beginnin’ to 
look for’ard to it!’ "Twas a good deal, comin’ from 
Aunt Cynthy, an’ I so esteemed it.” 

‘‘She ought to have you there now,” said Mrs. Hand. 
You'd both make a savin’ by doin’ it; but 1 don’t ex 
pect she needs to save as much as some. There! I know 
just how you both feel. I like to have my own home an’ 
do everything just my way too.” And the friends laughed, 
and looked at each other affectionately. 

“There was old Mr. Nathan Dunn—left no debts an’ no 
money when he died,” said Mrs. Hand, ‘ ’Twas over to 
his niece’s last summer. He had a little money in his 
wallet, an’ when the bill for funeral expenses come in 
there was just exactly enough ; some item or other made 
it come to so many dollars an’ eighty-four cents, and, Jo 
an’ behold! there was eighty-four vents in a little separate 
pocket beside the right fold o’ bills, as if the old gentle- 
man had known beforehand. His niece couldn't help 
laughin’, to save her ; she said the old gentleman died as 
methodical as he lived. She didn’t expect he had any 
money, an’ was prepared to pay for everything herself ; 
she’s very well off.” 

“*'T was funny, certain,” said Miss Pendexter. ‘‘I expect 
he felt comfortable, knowin’ he had that money by him. 
"Tis a comfort, when all’s said and done, ‘specially to folks 
that’s gettin’ old.” 

A sad look shadowed her face for an instant, and then 
she smiled and rose to take leave, looking expectantly at 
her hostess to see if there were anything more to be said. 

**I hope to come out even myself,” she said, by way of 
farewell pleasantry; ‘‘but there are times when I feel 
doabtful.” 

Mrs. Hand was evidently considering something, and 
waited a moment or two before she spoke. ‘‘ Suppose we 
both walk up to see your aunt Dallett New-Year’s day, 
if it ain’t too windy and the snow keeps off?” she pro- 
nosed. “I couldn't rise the hill if ‘twas a windy day. 
Ve could take a hearty breakfast an’ start in good season ; 
I'd rather walk than ride, the road’s so rough this time o’ 
year.” 

‘Oh, what a person you are to think o’ things! I did so 
dread goin’ "way up there all alone,” said Abby Pendexter. 
‘I’m no hand to go off alone, an’ I had it before me, so I 
really got to dread it. I do so enjoy it after I get there, 
seein’ Aunt Cynthy, an’ she’s always so much better than 
I expect to find her.” 
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“Well, we'll start early,” said Mrs. Hand, cheerfully; 
and so they parted. As Miss Pendexter went down the 
foot-path to the gate she sent grateful thoughts back to 
the little sitting-room she had just left 

‘How doors are opened !” she exclaimed to herself. 
“Here I've been so poor an’ distressed at beginnin’ the 
year with nothin’, as it were, that I couldn't think o’ even 
goin’ to make poor old Aunt Cynthy a friendly call. I'll 
manage to make some kind of a little pleasure too, an’ 
somethin’ for dear Mis’ Hand. ‘Use what you've got,’ 
mother always used to say when every sort of an emer 
ency come up, an’ I may have only wishes to give, but 
‘ll make ‘em good ones !” 


II> 


The first day of the year was clear and bright, as if it 
were a New-Year’s pattern of what winter weather can be 
at its best. The two friends were prepared for changes 
of weather, and met each other well wrapped in their win- 
ter cloaks and shawls, with sufficient brown barége veils 
tied securely over their bonnets. They ignored for some 
time the plain truth that each caneed something under 
her arm; the shawls were rounded out suspiciously, es- 
pecially in Miss Pendexter’s case, but each respected the 
other’s air of secrecy. The narrow road was frozen in 
deep ruts, but a smooth-trodden little foot-path that ran 
along its edge was very inviting to the wayfarers. Mrs. 
Hand walked first and Miss Pendexter followed, and they 
were talking busily nearly all the way, so that they had 
to stop for breath now and then at the tops of the little 
hills. It was not a hard walk; there were a good many 
almost level stretches through the woods, in spite of the 
fact that they would be a very great deal higher when 
they reached Mrs. Dallett’s door. 

I do declare, what a nice day ’tis, an’ such pretty foot- 
in!” said Mrs. Hand, with satisfaction. ‘‘Seems to me 
as if my feet went o’ themselves ; gener’ly I have to toil 
so when I walk that I can’t enjoy nothin’ when I get to 
a place.” ‘ 

‘It’s partly this beautiful bracin’ air,” said Abby Pen- 
dexter. ‘‘ Sometimes such nice air comes just before a fal) 
of snow. Don’t it seem to make anybody feel young 
again and to take all your troubles away?” 

Mrs. Hand was a comfortable, well-to-do soul, who sel- 
dom worried about anything, but something in her com- 
panion’s tone touched her heart, and she glanced sidewise 
and saw a pained look in Abby Pendexter’s thiu face. It 
was a moment for confidence. 

‘* Why, you speak as if something distressed your mind, 
Abby,” said the elder woman, kindly. 

“T ain’t one that has myself on my mind as a usual 
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thing, but it does seem now as if I was goin’ to have it 
very hard,” said Abby. ‘ Well, I've been anxious be- 
fore.” * 

“Is it anything wrong about your property?” Mrs. 
Hand ventured to ask. 

‘Only that I ‘ain't got any,” answered Abby, trying to 
speak gayly. ‘T'was all | could do to pay my last quar- 
ter’s rent, twelve dollars. I sold my hens, all but this 
one that had run away at the time, an’ now I'm carryin’ 
her up to Aunt Cynthy, roasted just as nice as I know 
how.” 

I thought you was carrying somethin’,” said Mrs. 
Hand, in her usual tone. ‘‘For me, I’ve got a couple o’ 
my mince pies. I thought the old lady might like 'em ; 
one we can eat for our dinner, and one she shall have to 
keep. But weren't you unwise to sacrifice your poultry, 
Abby? You always need eggs, and hens don’t cost much 
to keep.” 

‘*Why, yes, I shall miss em,” said Abby; ‘* but, you see, 
I had to do every way to get my rent-money. Now the 
shop's shut down I haven't got any way of earnin’ any- 
thing, and I spent what little I've saved through the sum- 
mer 

Your aunt Cynthy ought to know it an’ ought to 
help you,” said Mrs. Hand. ‘‘ You’re a real foolish per- 
son, | must say. I expect you do for her when she ought 
to do for you.” 

‘She’s old, an’ she’s all the near relation I've got,” said 
the little woman. “I've always felt the time would come 
when she'd need me, but it’s been: her. great.pleasure to 
live alone an’ feel free. I shall get along somehow, but I 
shall have it hard. Somebody may want help for a spell 
this winter, but I’m afraid I. shall have to give up my 
house. "Tain’t as if 1 owned it. I don’t know just what 
to do, but there'll be a way.” 

Mrs. Hand shifted her two pies to the other arm, and 
stepped across to the other side of the road where the 
ground looked @ little smoother. 

‘No, L-wouldn’t worry if I was» you, Abby,” she said. 
‘There, | suppose if "twas me J should worry a good 
deal more! I expect I should day awake nights.” But 
Abby answered nothing,-and they came to a steep place 
in the road and found another subject for conversation 
at the top 

‘Your aunt don't know we're coming?” asked the 
chief guest of the occasion. 

‘‘Oh no, I never send her word,” said Miss Pendexter. 
‘“Sbe'd be so desirous to get everything ready, just as she 
used to.” 

‘She never seemed to make any trouble o’ havin’ com- 
pany; she always appeared’so easy and pleasant, and let 
you set with her while: she made her preparations,” said 
Mrs. Hand, with great approval. ‘‘Some has such a 
dreadful way of making you feel inopportune, and you 
can't always send word you're comin’. I did have a visit 
once that’s always been a lesson to me; "twas years ago; 
1 don’t know’s | ever told you?” 

“1 don’t believe you ever did,” responded the listener 
to this somewhat indefinite prelude. 

‘Well, "twas one hot summer afternoon. I set forth 
an’ took a great long walk way over to Mis’ Eben Fulham's, 
on the cross-road between the cranberry ma’sh and Sta- 
ples's Corner. The doctor was drivin’ that way, an’ he 
give me a lift that shortened it some at the last; but I 
never should have started.if I'd known ‘twas so far. I 
hind been promisin’ all summer to go, and every time I 
saw Mis’ Fulham, Sundays, she'd say somethin’ about it. 
We wa'n't very well acquainted, but always friendly. 
She moved here from Bedford Hill.” 

**Oh yes; Lused to know her,” said Abby, with interest. 

Well, now, she did give me a beautiful welcome when 
I got there,” continued Mrs. Hand. “’Twas about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, an’ I told berI'd come to accept 
her invitation if twas convenient, an’ the doctor had been 
called several miles beyond and expected to be detained, 
but he was goin’ to pick me up as he returned about 
seven; ‘twas very kind of him. She took me right in, 
and she did appear so pleased, an’ I must go right into 
the best room where ‘twas cool, and then she said she'd 
have tea early, and I should have to excuse her a short 
time. I asked her not to make any difference, and if I 
couldn't assist her; but she said no, I must just take her 
as I found her; and she give me a large fan, and off she 
went 

“There. 1 was glad to be still and rest where ‘twas 
cool, an’ I set there in the rockin’-chair an’ enjoyed it for 
a while, an’ I heard her clacking at the oven door out 
beyond, an’ gittin’ out some dishes. She was a brisk-act- 
in’ little woman, an’ I thought I'd caution her when she 
come back not to make up a great fire, only for a cup o’ 
tea perhaps. 1 started to go Aight out in the kitchen, an’ 
then somethin’ told me I'd better not, we never'd been 
so free together as that; I didn’t know how she'd take 
it, an’ there I set an’ set. “Twas sort ofa greenish light 
in the best room, an’ it begun to feel a little damp to me— 
the s’rubs outside grew eet up to the windows. Oh, it 
did seem dreadful long! I could hear her busy with the 
dishes an’ beatin’ eggs an’ stirrin’, an’ I knew »)\> was 
puttin’ herself out to get up a great supper, and I kind o’ 
fidgeted about a little an’ eveu emake | to the door, but I 
thought she'd expect me to remain where I was. I saw 
everything in that room forty times over, an’ I did divert 
myself killin’ off a brood o' moths that was in a worsted- 
work mat on the table. It all fell to pieces, an’ 1 never 
saw such a sight o’ moths to once. But occupation failed 
after that, an’ I begun to feel sort o’ tired an’ numb. 
There was one o’ them late crickets got into the room an’ 
begun to chirp, an’ it sounded kind o’ fallish. 1 couldn’t 
help sayin’ to myself that Mis’ Fulham had forgot all 
about my bein’ there. I thought of all the beauties of 
hospitality that ever I see—” 

* Dida’t she ever come back at all, not whilst things 
was in the oven, nor nothin’?” inquired Miss Pendexter, 
with awe. 

‘* I never see her again till she come beamin’ to the par- 
lor door an’ invited me to walk out to tea,” said Mrs. 
Hand. ‘*Twas ‘most a quarter past six by the clock; I 
thought ‘twas seven. I'd thought o' everything, an’ I'd 
counted, an’ I'd trotted my foot, an’ I'd looked more'n 
twenty times to see if there was any more moth-millers.” 

I spose you did have a very nice tea?” suggested 
Abby, with interest. 

“Ob, a beautiful tea! She coulda’t have done more if I'd 
been the Queen,” said Mrs. Hand. ‘‘I don’t know how 
she could ever have dune it all in the time, I’m sure. 
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table was loaded down: there was cup-custards, an’ cus- 
tard pie, an’ cream pie, an’ two kinds o’ hot biscuits, an’ 
black tea as well as green, an’ elegant cake—one kind 
she’d just nade new, and called it quick cake ; I've often 
made it since—an’ she'd quel her best preserves, 
two kinds. We set down together, an’ I'm sure I appre- 
ciated what she’d done; but ‘twa’n't no time for real con- 
versation whilst we was to the table, and before we got 
quite through the doctor come burryin’ along, an’ I had to 
leave. He asked us if we'd had a good talk, as we come 
out, an’ I couldn't help laughing to myself; but she said 
quite hearty that she’d had a nice visit from me. She ap- 
peared well satisfied, Mis’ Fulham did; but for me, I was 
disappointed ; an’ early that fall she died.” 

Abby Pendexter was laughing like a girl, the speaker's 
tone had grown more and more complaining. ‘ Pdo call 
that a funny experience,” she said. ‘‘* Better a dinner o’ 
herbs.’ I guess that text must ha’ risen to your mind in 
connection. You must tell that to Aunt Cynthy if con- 
versation seems to fail.” And she laughed again, but 
Mrs. Hand still looked solemn and reproachful. 

‘* Here we are; there’s Aunt Cynthy’s lane right ahead, 
there by the great yellow birch,” said Abby. ‘I must say, 
you’ve made the way seem very short, Mis’ Hand.” 


IIT. 


Old Aunt Cynthia Dallett sat in her high-+acked rock- 
ing-chair by the little north window, which was her favor- 
ite dwelling-place. 

** New- Year's day.agin,” she said, aloud—‘‘ New- Year's 
day agin!” And she folded her old bent hands, and looked 
out at the great woodland view and the hills. without 
really seeing them, she was lost in so deep a reverie. 
“1m gittin’ to be very old,” she added, after a little while. 

It was perfectly still in the small gray house. Outside 
in the apple-trees there were some blue-jays flitting about 
and calling. noisily, like school-boys fighting at their 
games,. The kitelven was full of pale winter sunshine. It 
was more like late October than the Ist of January, aod 
the plain littie room seemed to smile back into the sun's 
face.. The outer: door was standing open into the green 
door-yard; and a-fat small dog lay asleep on the step. A 
capacious cupboard stood behind Mrs. Dallett’s chair and 
keptrthe wind away from her corner. Its doors and 
drawers were. painted a clean Jead-color, and there were 
places round: the knobs and buttons where the touch of 
hands had. worn deep into the wood. Every braided rug 
was straight on the floor. . The square clock on its shelf 
between the front windows looked as if it had just had 
its face washed and been wound up for a whole year to 
come. If Mrs. Dallett turned her head she could look 
into the bedroom, where her plump feather bed was cov- 
ered with its dark blue homespun winter quilt. It was 
all very peaceful and comfortable, but it was very lonely. 
By her side, on a light-stand, lay the religious newspaper 
of her denomination and 4 pair of spectacles whose jointed 
silver bows looked. like a funny two-legged beetle cast 
helplessly upon its back. 

** New - Year’s day agin,” said old Cynthia Dallett. 
Time had left-nobody in her house to wish her a happy 
New-Year—she was the last one left in the old nest. “I’m 
gittin’ to be very old,” she said for the second time; it 
seemed. to be all there was to say. 

She was keeping a careful eye on her friendly clock, 
but it was hardly past the middle of the morning, and 
there was no excuse for moving; it was the long hour be- 
tween the end of her slow morning work and the ap- 
pointed time for beginning to getdinner. She was so stiff 
and lame that this hour’s rest was usually most welcome, 
but to-day she sat as if it were Sunday, and did not take 
up her old shallow splint basket of braiding-rags from 
the side of her footstool. 

“Ido hope Abby Pendexter Il make out to git up to 
see me this afternoon as usual,” she continued. ‘I know 
*tain’t so easy for her to get up the hill as it used to be, 
but I do seem to want to see some o’ my own folks. I 
wish’t I'd thought to send her word I expected her when 
Jabez Hooper went back after he came up here with the 
flour. I'd like to have had her come prepared to stop two 
or three days.” 

A little chickadee perched on the window-sill outside 
and bobbed his head sideways to look in, and then pecked 
impatiently at the glass. The old woman laughed at him 
with childish pleasure and felt companioned; it was 
pleasant at that moment to see the life in even a bird’s 
bright eye. 

“Sign of a stranger,” she said, as he whisked his wings 
and flew away in a hurry. “I must throw out some 
crumbs for ’em; it’s getting to be hard pickin’ for the stay- 
in’-birds.” She looked past the trees of her little orchard 
now with seeing eyes, and followed the long forest slopes 
that led downward to the lowland country. She could 
see the two white steeples of Fairfield Village, and the 
map of fields and pastures along the valley beyond, and 
the great hills across the valley to the westward. The 
scattered houses looked like toys that had been scattered 
by children. She knew their lights by night, and watched 
the smoke of their chimneys by day. Far to the north- 
ward were higher mountains, and these were already 
white with snow. Winter was already in sight, but to- 
day the wind was in the south, and the snow seemed only 
part of a great picture. 

“*I do hope the cold ’ll keep off awhile longer,” thought 
Mrs. Dallett. ‘‘I don’t know how I'm going to get along 
after the deep snow comes.” 

The little dog suddenly waked, as if he had had a bad 
dream, and after giving a few anxious whines he began 
to bark outrageously. his mistress tried, as usual, to ap- 
peal to his better feelings. 

“'Tain’t nobody, Tiger,” she said. ‘Can't you have 
some patience? Maybe it’s some foolish boys that’s ran- 
gin’ about with their guns.” But Tiger kept on, and even 
took the trouble to waddle in on his short legs, barking 
all the way. He looked warningly at her, and then turned 
and ran out again. Then she saw him go hurrying down 
to the bars, as if it were an occasion of unusual interest. 

“T guess somebody is comin’. be don’t act as if ‘twere 
a vagrant kind 0’ noise; must really be somebody in our 
lane.” And Mrs. Dallett smoothed her apron and gave an 


anxious housekeeper’s glance round the kitchen. None 
of her state visitors, the minister or the deacons, ever came 
in the morning. Country people are usually too busy to 
go visiting in the forenoons. 

Presently two figures appeared where the road came 
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out of the woods—the two women already known to the 

story, but very surprising to Mrs. Dallett; the short, thin 

one was easily recognized as Abby Pendexter, and the 

taller, stout one was soon discovered to be Mrs. Hand. 

Their old friend's heart was in a glow.* As the guests ap- 
roached they could see her pale face with its thin white 
air framed under the close black silk handkerchief. 

“There sbe is at her window smilin’ away !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hand ; but by the time they reached the doorstep she 
stood waiting to meet them. 

‘*Why, you two dear creatur’s!” she said, with a beam- 
ing smile. ‘I don’t know when I’ve ever been so glad 
to see folks comin’, I had a kind of left-all-alone feelin’ 
this mornin’, an’ I didn’t even make bold to be certain o’ 
you, Abby, though it looked so pleasant. Come right in 
an’ set down. You're all out o’ breath, ain’t you, Mis’ 
Hand?” 

Mrs. Dallett led the way with eager hospitality. She 
was the tiniest little bent old creature, her handkerchiefed 
head was quick and alert, and her eyes were bright with 
excitement and feeling, but the rest of her was much the 
worse for age ; she could hardly move, poor soul, as if she 
had only « make-believe framework of a body in its shoul- 
der-shaw! and thick petticoats. She got back to her chair 
again, and the guests took their bonnets off in the bed- 
room, and .returned discreet and sedate in their black 
woollen dresses... The lonely kitchen was blest with soci- 
ety at last, to. its mistress’s heart’s content. They talked 
as fast as possible about the weather, and how warm it had 
been walking up the mountain, and how cold it had been 
a year ago that day when Abby Pendexter had been kept 
at home by a snow-storm and missed her visit. ‘‘ And I 
‘ain’t seen you now, aunt, since the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, but I've thought of you a great deal, and looked 
forward to comin’ more’n usual,” she ended, with an affec- 
tionate glance at the pleased old face by the window. 

**T’ve been wantin’ to see you, dear, and wonderin’ how 
you was gettin’ on,” said Aunt Cynthy, kindly. ‘ And 

take it as a great attention to have you come to-day, 
Mis’ Hand,’’ she added, turning again towards the more 
distinguished guest. *‘* We have to put one thing against 
another. I should hate dreadfully to live anywhere ex- 
cept on a high hill farm, ‘cordin’ as I was born an’ raised. 
But there ain't the chance to neighbor that townfolks 
has, an’ I do seem to have more lonely hours than I used 
to when I was younger. I don’t know butI shall soon be 
gittin’ too old to live alone.” And she turned to her niece 
with an expectant, lovely look, and Abby smiled back. 

“I often wish I could run in an’ see you every day, 
aunt,” she answered. ‘‘I have been sayin’ so to Mrs. 
Hand.” 

“There, how anybody does relish company when they 
don’t have but a little of it!" exclaimed Aunt Cynthia. 
‘**T am all alone to-day; there is going to be a shootin’- 
match somewhere the other side o' the mountain, an’ 
Johnny Foss, that does my chores, begged off to go when 
he brought the milk unusual early this mornin’. Gener'ly 
he’s about here all the fore part of the day; but he don’t 
go off with the boys very often. and I like to have him 
have a little sport; ‘twas New-Year's day, anyway; he’s 
a grand, stiddy boy for my wants.” 

“ Why, | wish you happy New- Year, aunt!" said Abby, 
springing up with unusual spirit. ‘‘ Why, that’s just what 
we come to say, and we like to have forgot all about it !” 
She kissed her aunt, and stood a minute holding her hand 
with a soft, affectionate touch. Mrs. Hand rose and kissed 
Mrs. Dallett too, and it was a moment of ceremony and 
deep feeling. 

‘**T always like to keep the day,” said the old hostess, 
as they seated themselves and drew their splint-bottomed 
chairs a little nearer together than before. ** You see, I was 
brought up to it, and father made a good deal of it; he 
said he liked to make it pleasant and give the year a fair 
start. I can see him now, how he used to be standing 
there by the fireplace when we came out o’ the two bed- 
rooms early in the morning, an’ he always made out, poor’s 
he was, to give us some little present, and he'd heap ‘em 
up on the corner o’ the mantel-piece, an’ we'd stand front 
of him in a row, and mother be bustling about gettin’ 
breakfast. One year he give me a beautiful copy o' the 
Life o& General Lafayette, in a green cover—I’ve got it 
now, but we child’n 'bout read it to pieces—an’ one year « 
nice piece o’ blue ribbon, an’ Abby—that was your mother, 
Abby—had a pink one. Father was real kind to his 
child’n, I thought o’ them early days when I first waked 
up this mornin’, and I couldn't help lookin’ up then to 
the corner o’ the shelf just as I used to look.” 

‘*There’s nothin’ so beautiful as to have a bright child- 
hood to look back to,” said Mrs. Hand. “Sometimes I 
think child’n has too hard a time now—all the responsi- 
bility is put on to ’em, since they take the lead o’ what to 
do an’ what they want, and get to be so toppin’ an’ know 
in’. "Twas happier in the old days, when the fathers an’ 
mothers done the rulin’” 

‘*They say things have changed,” said Aunt Cynthy ; 
“ but staying right here, [don’t know much of any world 
but my own world.” 

Abby Pendexter did not join in this conversation, but 
sat in her straight-backed chair with folded hands and the 
air of a good child. The little old dog had followed her 
in, and now lay sound asleep again at her feet. The front 
breadth of her black dress looked rusty and old in the 
sunshine that slanted across it, and the aunt's sharp eyes 
saw this and saw the cureful darns. Abby was as neat as 
wax, but she looked as if the frost had struck her. ‘I 
declare, she’s gittin’ along in years,” thought Aunt Cyn- 
thia, compassionately. ‘She begins to look sort o’ set 
and dried up, Abby does. She oughtn't to live all alone ; 
she’s one that needs company.” 

At this moment Abby looked up with new interest. 
** Now, aunt,” she said, in her pleasant voice, ‘‘I don't 
want you to forget to tell me if there ain’t some sewin’ or 
mendin’ 1 can do whilst I'm here. I know your hands 
trouble you some, an’ I may’s well tell you we’re bent on 
stayin’ all day an’ makin’ a good visit, Mis’ Hand an’ 
me.” 

‘Thank ye kindly,” said the old woman ; ‘‘ I do want a 
little sewin’ done before long, but ’tain’t no use to spile a 
good holiday.” Her face took a resolved expression. 
**I'm goin’ to make other arrangements,” she said. ‘‘ No, 
you needn't come up here to pass New- Year's day an’ be 

ut right down to sewin’. I make out to do what mend- 

n’ I need, an’ to sew on my hooks an’ eyes. I get 
Johnny Ross to thread me up a good lot o’ needles every 
little while, an’ that helps me a good deal. Abby, why 
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can’t you step into the best room an’ bring out the rockin’- 
chair? I seem to want Mis’ Hand to have it.” 

* T opened the window to let the sun in awhile,” said 

the niece, as she returned. ‘‘ It felt cool in there an’ shut 
up.” 
‘I thought of doin’ it not long before you come,” said 
Mrs. Dallett, looking gratified. Once the taking of such a 
liberty would have been very provoking to her. ‘‘ Why, 
it does seem good to have somebody think o’ things an’ 
take right hold like that !” 

‘I’m sure you would if you were down at my house,” 
suid Abby, blushing. ‘ Aunt Cynthy, don’t suppose you 
could feel as if ‘Wwould be best to come down an’ pass the 
winter with me—just durin’ the cold weather, | mean. 
You'd see more folks to amuse you, an'—I do think of you 
so anxious these winter nights,” 

There was a terrible silence in the room, and Miss Pen- 
dexter felt her heart begin to beat very fast. She did not 
dure to look at her aunt at first, 

Presently the silence was broken. Aunt Cynthia had 
been gazing out of the window, and she turned towards 
them a little paler and older than before, and smiling 
sadly. 

** Well, dear, I'll do just as you say,” she answered. 
“Tm beat by age at last, but ’'ve had my own way for 
eighty-five years, come the month o’ March, an’ last win- 
ter I did use to lay awake an’ worry in the long storms. 
I'm kind o’ humble now about livin’ alone to what I was 
once.” At this moment a new light shone in her face. 

‘I don’t expect you'd be willin’ to come up here an’ stay 
till spring—not if I had Foss’s folks stop for you to ride 
to meetin’ every pleasant Sunday, an’ take you down to 
the Corners plenty o’ other times besides ?” she said, be- 
seechingly. No, Abby, I'm too old to move now; I 
should be homesick down to the village. If you’ll come 
an’ stay with me, all I have shall be yours. Mis’ Hand 
hears me say it,” 

‘**Ob, don't you think o’ that; you're all I've got near 
to me in the world, an’ I'll come an’ welcome,” said Abby, 
though the thought of her own little home gave a hard 
tug at herheart. ‘ Yes, Aunt Cynthy, I'll come, an’ we'll 
be real comfortable together. I've been lonesome some- 
times—”’ 

"Twill be best for both,” said Mrs. Hand, judicially. 
And so the great question was settled, and suddenly, with- 
out too much excitement, it became a thing of the past. 

‘*We must be thinkin’ o’ dinner,” said Aunt Cynthia, 
gayly. ‘‘I wish 1 was better prepared; but there’s nice 
eggs an’ pork an’ potatoes, an’ you girls can take hold an’ 
help.” At this moment the roast chicken and the best 
mince pies were offered and kindly accepted, and before 
snother hour had gone they were sitting at their New- Year 
fevat, which Mrs. Dallett decided to be quite proper for 
the queen. 

Before the guests departed, when the sun was getting 
low, Aunt Cynthia called her niece to her side and took 
hold of her hand. 

‘**Don’t you make it too long now, Abby,” said she. 

‘I shall be wantin’ ye every day till you come; but you 
mustn’t forgit what a set old thing I be.” 

Abby had the kindest of hearts, and was always longing 
for somebody to love and care fur; her aunt’s very age 
and helplessness seemed to beg for pity. 

“ This is Saturday ; you may expect me the early part 
of the week; and thank you, too, aunt,” said Abby 

Mrs. Hand stood by with deep sympathy. ‘It’s the 
proper thing,” she announced, calmly. ‘* You’d both of 
you be a sight happier; and truth is, Abby’s wild an’ 
reckless, an’ needs somebody to stand right over her, Mis’ 
Dallett. I guess she'll try an’ behave, but there—there’s 
no knowin’ !” And they all laughed. 

The New-Year guests said farewell and started off down 
the mountain road. They looked back more than once to 
see Aunt Cynthia's face at the window as she watched 
them out of sight. Miss Abby Pendexter was full of ex- 
citement ; she looked as happy as a child. 

“I feel as if we'd gained the battle of Waterloo,” said 
Mrs. Hand. “I've really had a most beautifultime. You 
an’ your aunt mustn't forgit to invite me up some time 
again to spend another day.” 


FARM LIFE ON THE GIUDECCA. 
IV.—PROCESSIONS. 

| ha abounds in saints’ days all over Italy, and in 
@? Venice they are much observed. These days are re 
guarded as festivals by all classes of people; shops and 
banks are closed, and the entire town is en féte. There 
are always religious processions which one may see, pro- 
vided one can find out at what hour the function takes 
place. The usual habit of the Italian is never to give a 
direct answer to any question, whether he is able to do so 
or not. Some one asked a gondolier once when St. Lo- 
renzo’s day was. He answered, ‘‘I do not know”; but 
he added, with great seriousness, ‘‘ The swifts [swallows] 
do; they always fly away on that morning.” 

This indirectness is most annoying, and one must take 
one’s chances at seeing what there is to be seen, depend- 
ing greatly on luck. Venice is divided into parishes, or 
contrade, and on its own special saint's day each church 
holds its ‘‘sagra” or festival. The procession starts from 
the church, makes a “‘ giro,” or promenade, of the entire 
parish or district, stopping at every shrine. All along 
the line of march the houses are decorated, the motive 
generally being a very simple one, each person hanging 
out from his windows or over his balcony the best car- 
pet, curtain, or rug Which he owns. Every brilliant color 
is seen, without regard to harmony, as taste in this direc- 
tion does not seem to belong to the modern Italian, judg- 
ing as one must from the house-furnishings and dress one 
finds in Italy. It was rather pathetic to see among the 
more elaborate decorations an occasional patch-work quilt 
ora bit of rag carpet. It was the best the owner of the 
house had, and so he used it. 

In the evening there is often an illumination in the 
principal campo of the quarter, and the picture of the 
saint, whoever he may be, with a little oil-lamp before it, 
is displayed at some of the windows. All about the square 
are the stalls of the chestnut or fruit sellers, which are 
illuminated; and much merrymaking goes on in the form 
of talk, chiefly witticism,; which provokes some laughter. 
There is an improvised dance, and singing, and every- 
thing is joyous and gay. 

The people of the quarter manage the affair, gathering 
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subscriptions through a ‘‘capo” whom they have chosen. 
And the entertainment entirely depends upon the amount 
of money thus raised, which the capo regulates. Whether 
it is poor or whether it is elaborate makes but very little 
difference, as these simple people are easily satistied, and 
take their pleasures, as they do their sorrows, very philo- 
sophically. 

Going to one of these church festas is often quite an ex- 
citing performance. ‘The canals are crammed with boats 
of every description, and it takes a clever gondolier to 
get his craft through the crowd safely and to find a spot 
where one commands a view of several of the bridges over 
which the procession is to pass. The whole scene sug- 
gests a big race -day, only in this instance the vehicles 
used to couvey the crowd are boats instead of carriages. 
Our boys somehow always managed to secure a fine 
situation, although to do so many hard words passed 
from other gondoliers, and there was much gesticulation 
and shaking of fists. There is of course a great deal that 
is tawdry aud cheap, artificial and offensive, about these 
shows; but, on the whole, and from a sufficient distance, 
they are extremely picturesque. Many artists have caught 
the best of them on their canvases—notably Miss Clara 
Montalba—where one may see the beautiful color without 
the disagreeable realism which is part of it. First come 
the ‘‘ facchini,” carrying bankers, aud huge gilded candle- 
sticks containing lighted candles, Madonnas seated on 
their tottering chairs, and other church furniture. These 
facchini are divided into groups, each group wearing dif- 
ferent.colored garments, trimmed with cheap cotton lace; 
these are worn over their working-clothes. ‘The children 
follow, and they are decidedly the feature of the whole 
affair. First come little girls dressed in white, bearing 
baskets, from which they scatter rose leaves as they walk 
in front of one particular child, who is dressed in blue, 
and who represents the Holy Virgin. Then come the lit- 
tle boys, who are selected for their beauty, and who typify 
the different saints, St. John being the favorite. The child 
who represents him is always clad in a sheepskin tied 
loosely about the body, and he carries a cross in his arms. 
The best procession we saw was one in honor of St. An- 
thony of Padua, and the little boy who was dressed to 
assume that character was a perfect vision of loveliness, 
He wore a monk’s habit of brown stuff, fastened at the 
waist with a cord, sandals were on his bare feet,and he 
held in his hand a long spray of Padua lilies. We heard 
afterwards that he was considered one of the most beautiful 
boys in Venice. It seems there is much jealousy among 
the fond mothers of the parish when the candidates are 
chosen, each pareit naturally thinking her own child the 
most attractive. The poor little mites get dreadfully 
tired before the march is ended, some crying lustily as 
they are dragged along, while others, with more indul- 
gent parents, have fallen asleep on their fathers’ shoulders. 

The sacristan walks alone, a rather important personage 
in red; and he is immediately followed by a band, whose 
music is not always of the best. Then come the acolytes, 
sending up a cloud of smoke from their censers before 
the parochial priest, who, gorgeously attired in his best 
robes and laces, walks beneath a canopy, which is carried 
by four men. He bears the host in his hands. He in 
turn is followed by the lesser dignitaries of his church. 
Behind the priests come all the pious members of the 
arish, the men without hats, the women wearing veils. 
Fach carries a lighted taper, but holds it sideways for fear 
of the falling wax; and beside them walk persons with 
bags in which to catch the dripping grease. The last 
bridge being reached just as the sun sets, the priest aione 
ascends the steps, and, standing in the centre under the 
embroidered canopy, pronounces his benediction. It is 
all very effective in the fading light and amid the hush 
and the apparent reverence of the crowd. Each head is 
uncovered as the priest raises the host in the air, and 
every knee is bent. The music stops, and for one moment 
one is impressed by the solemnity. ‘Then suddenly the 
music starts up a gay waltz, the chattering in the boats 
begins, and the homeward journey is perilously made. 

In the evening after one procession we refreshed our- 
selves by going to a little café on one quay and drinking 
sabione, a favorite beverage of the Venetians. It is con:- 
posed of Cyprus wine and eggs and sugar, and is served 
hot—a sort of eggnog. Our friend on the Giudecca is 
said to make the best sabione in Venice. She—for it was 
a woman—was delighted to see us, and while she brewed 
the drinks for us in her kitchen below we were shown 
up stairs to her sitting-room, which was spotlessly clean. 
There was the usual scurrying about— uo eggs in the 
house and no wine in the cellar, etc., etc.; but it was 
mostly talk, for in due course of time the concoction was 
brought to us, and we enjoyed it quite as much as we had 
anticipated. Miss Macy and I were the last to go home, 
and we extended our walk down the quay, stopping 
to talk to a soldier who was exercising his dog, and who 
was standing at the open door of a wine shop. Inside 
there were six or eight men playing cards, who, on hearing 
our voices, looked up, bowed politely, and went on with 
their game. The soldier walked home with us, conversing 
volubly about his cur. He told us that all the stray 
Venetian dogs found their way to the barracks, and that 
the inmates bad made up a purse among themselves for 
the maintenance of these poor homeless brutes. When 
he reached our door he politely raised his hat, and saying 
** good-night,” left us. The whole adventure struck me 
as unusual; but Miss Macy assured me that the Venetian 
men were invariably civil to women, and that she had no 
fear of going about at night unprotected and alone, never 
having had a rude word spoken to her. 

ELeanor V. Hutton. 





ANSWERS-TO 'S¢ 
| CORRESPONDEN 


A Devorer or tux Bazar.—Get a broadcloth gown—biack, green, 
or brown—for charch and for day receptions. Have a gay silk or 
velvet waist to vary it. Havea a cloak or a mackintosh with 
a felt hat or bonnet for rainy days. If you desire still another gown, 
get one of peau de soie, or else one of the small-figured fancy velvets 
for calling and receptions. These are described In the New York 
Fashions of the Bazan. Those of black velvet have a short coat basque 
with the seams strapped with satin, the front opening with white 
satin revers on a full vest of white satin. 

Z.—Use the Kersey cloth for a whole-back double-breasted box- 
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coat, with seams, and large pearl buttons. Have a velvet 
collar with an inch-wide band of the cloth on the 

“ Vimernta.”—Make your black cheviot with a N jacket waist, 
having the pleats not folded in, but stitched on, two 


ged with one row of stitching. Make the easily fitted lining of 
cotton sateen with the seams turned inside next the cheviot. A plas- 
efgny catva tisbon to pat on Sect, ond bold Sem by tape strings panned 
of gay chin on ton and he y ny 
% er the arms and tied behind. Mutton-leg sleeves are meat used. 
Don't cut up cheviot in many seams and in yokes, as these require a 
tailor to press and perfect them. Straps on seams are bias, an inch 
wide, stitched on both edges, but to do them neatly is beyond most 
home dressmakers. The interlining will make your cape comfortable. 
The straps are sewed on the cloth only—not ou the lining or interlining. 
It depends on the material whether straps are folded in or left raw 
on the edges; those of firm cloth are left raw-edged. Use braid rather 
than satin on the seams of a black waist. The skirt pattern 

‘ou mention in Bazag No. 46 is suitable for you. Piece out the 

readihe, matching the design »!ways. Your brown rough wool is 
very pretty, and is quite as mach used as broadcloth, though the 
latter is more elegant. ‘The black satin and jet waist will be excellent 
in coat shape with sleeves and skirt of brown, Then have gay ribbon 
stocks—green, cerise, chine ribbon, and one of white satin ribbon. 
Feather boas are good investments, Make your skirts so short that 
they will @scape the street, and you will not have to lift them, It = 
considered very bad form to hold up the skirt ip the street, 

ns. P, R.—For a marsh-mallow wasting party, have prepared sev- 

eral jong-handled toasting-forke or mys py sticks, and fresh 
marsh-mallows, with the powder shaken off, laid on a platter, allowing 
at least six for each person who will be present. When the company 
assemble they are given the toasters, and over a fire of glowing coals 
they toast the marsh-mallows very carefully, one at a time, until they 
swell and crack, when they are done. Three or four of the guests 
may toust at once, and when they are tired, another set take their 
places. The marsh-mallows are not eaten until all are toasted, but 
Lbose which are ready first ure kept warm on a hot platter, so that they 
may be enjoyed with the other refreshments, which may consist of 
sandwiches made of thinly cut buttered bread, with lettuce leaves 
spread with mayonnaise laid between ; lemonade, ice-cream, cuke, and 
hot chocolate. 

D. O. B.—For a large reception or *‘ At Home” with “days” after- 
ward the foilowing form of invitation, engraved on a sheet of note- 
paper or large-sized visiting-card, is correct: 


Mrs. Henry Bolton 
At Home 
Tuesday afternoon, January seventh, 
from four until seven o'clock, 
(Address. )} 
Wednesdays. 


If there are daughters or other ladies in the family who are in society, 
their names should be engraved directly under that of the hostess, 

Puzziep,—The torm you quote for addressing the inside and outside 
envelopes of an invitation is not correct. The proper way is to enclose 
in an outside envelope addreseed to the heads of the family iuside 
envelopes with the invitations, these envelopes having only the names 
of the various members written on them. In this case the outside 
envelope should have been addressed to “ Mr. and Mrs. P.,” with the 
direction. One inside envelope with an invitation should have been 
addressed to ‘Mr. and Mrs. P.,” another to “The Misses P.,” and 
another to the niece, * Miss T.”; or this last could have been sent 
separately. Bat, although the invitation was seut and addressed in a 
peculiar way, it is probable that Mr. and Mrs. P. were intended to be 
included in the invitation, as the outside envelope was addresmed to 
them. It is not necessary for people who, on account of being in 
mourning, are unable to accept a wedding invitation, to send cards 
after the wedding to the host and hostess of the occasion. Such 
cards seut on the day of the wedding ure all that is necessary. 

P. C.—Why do you not have a card party for your friends? Any 
progressive game would anewer, and you could provide simple prizes 
for the winners. Chocolate with whipped cream and hot buttered 
rolls, and after that ice-cream and cake, would be very good for retresh- 
melts served to the guests, as you suggest, while they ure seated, which 
is always better than a stanc-up supper for such acompany. It is not 
advisable to place the chocolate-cups on the cake-plates, If the 
saucers which match the chocolate-cups are not decorated in time to 
use, ordinary smell coffee-cups with their saucers to match will do 
quite as well, 

Grrrecps.—lIt is correct for you to send, on the day of the entertain- 
ment, one of your own visiting-cards and two of your husband's to 
every married jady whose name was mentioned in the reception invi- 
tation, or to a husband and wife if the invitation was sent in their 
name. The envelope containing the cards should be directed to the 
place where the entertainment is to be held. If two hostesses receive, 
or two married couples, the cards for each should be sent in separate 
envelopes. in exactly the same way, send cards on the fifst of the 
* At-Home” days after the reception, addressing them separately to 
each hostess at the place where she receives. 

Janev.—A gentleman wears a Tuxedo or dinner coat only on in- 
formal occasions, and at large entertainments where no ladies are pres- 
ent, a8 at a stag dinner, a gentleman's reception at a club, etc. Sach 
a coat may be worn at home in the evenings, in making informal ca!is, 
at the theatre, at informa! eutertal , etc. A fall-iress 
coat may wort on any occasion that a gentleman would wear a 
dinner coat, but the former is considered more dressy, and is worn 
many times when the latter may not be worn. 

Anxious. —An invitation to a small informal “ At Home” or tea does 
not demand an after-call. An invitation toa large reception demands 
au after-call, which should be made within a munth after the enter- 
tainment. 

A Pozzirpv Reaper —In acknowledging an invitation to a wedding, 
a single lady sends one of her visiting-cards in an envelope addressed 
to the mother and father of the bride ou the day of the wedding. A 
single gentleman sends two of his cards, and a married couple should 
send one of the wife's and two of the husband's cards. To the bride 
on her “ At-Home” day cards shuuld be sent in exactly the same way. 
A wedding reception, if it take place in the evening, demands full 
dresa, Such a fonction in the morning or afternoon requires a high- 
necked street costume with a hat or bonnet. At either time apy col- 
ored dress may be worn, light or dark, with any appropriate trimming, 
if it is made in the style required for the occasion. 

J. B. P.—A formal! invitation for a diuner and theatre party may be 
worded as follows: 





Mr. William Wyatt 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Gerald Macy's 
company at dinner and the theatre on 
riday evening, January third, 
at seven o'clock. 
(Address, } 
R.8.V.P. 


This invitation may also be sent less formally as a personal note by 
the hostess, in which she states the dinner hour, what the play will be, 


etc, 

Mus. W. F. J.—It is always courteous for a guest to say a few words 
of farewell to the hostess before leaving any entertainment, but at a 
large reception where the hostess is very bury receiving, and is taken 
up all the time with the guests who are entering, it is not obligatory 
for a departing guest to make her adieux if to do #0 will conspicu- 
ously interrupt the hostess, An ordinary “At Home” requires no 
after-call, 

Mary F.—A bride should acknowledge wedding-gifts immediately 
in a note written and signed by herself, even if she is an intimate friend 
of the donor who lives near. Such an acknowledgment is more cour- 
teous and proper than to express thanks for the gift in calling, even if 
the call be made only for that purpore. It is perfectly proper and 
polite for the bride, however, when she meets the donor of the gift, to 
speak of the paceare it has given her, etc., even if she has already ex- 
pressed her thanks in writing. The brash may be used safely once a 
day. The face should be rub with it gently from side to side, 

ioqurase.—Por a three-quarter brass bedstead, the prettiest furnish- 
ing is as follows: A valance hung quite full all around the bedstead 
A spread laid over the bed, reaching to the middle of the valance, and 
a box bolster. All these can be made of dimity, embroidered linen, 
China silk, or any other appropriate material, but it ie better to use for 
all materials that will launder well and easily. If embroidered in 
colors, these should harmonize with the other coloring in the room, 
and the valance and spread may be finished at the edges with lace or 
hem-stitching. The bolster can be bonght at any upholstery shop 
already made, and can be covered at home with the material used for 
the other bed-furnishing, this being gathered at the two ends of the 
bolster, end caught with a rosette of the material, or a large button 
covered with it. A muslin or other canopy may be used with such a 
bedstead, tied back with ribbon bows. 

Pansy Cuaunixiou—The title Miss should be ured on the visiting- 
card of a young lady who is out in society; on a school-girl’s or child's 
card this prefix need not be used, and on a lady's business card it is 
optional, Mise or Mrs. being used or not, as preferred. A small bon- 
net may be worn to the theatre or opera with a high-necked dreas, while 
a lady wearing a décolleté dress has no head-covering. Consult the 
dictionaries tor the meaning of the phrases you quote. 
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{1pBON STANDING COLLAR. 


Fancy designs in grill-work are the artistic result of a 
skilful combination of rope and wax, and ornamental 
raised work on door panels is effected by tracing outline 
patterns with the warmed and softened sealing - wax. 
Dainty handkerchief-cases and necktie-holders are made of 
celluloid with raised letters or figures made with wax on 
the smooth surface, while a bit of gilt or water-color com- 
pletes the pleasing effect. 

Glass bottles of fantastic shape take on new beauty when 
gilded after an elaborate net-work of apparent carving has 
been applied in the same manner. The wax doll’s head 
that has been so badly cracked can be surgically treated 
and restored by a wax plaster applied by the skilled hands 
of Dr. Mamma, who also cpvnaptitiotenty fills the head of 
the new china doll with wax, so that the various bumps it 
is sure to receive do not result in disaster to the precious 
toy. 

The mysterious parcels that start on their journey at 
holiday-time or birthday season are fastened more secure- 


VARIOUS TOILETTE ACCESSORIES. 
TS large notched collarette illustrated is made of a 

double layer of black mousseline de soie, with an in- 
sertion of cream lace forming a border, and a full ruffle of 
deep cream lace around the edge. The pattern of this 
collar is given under No. XLV. on the pattern sheet ac- 
companying last week's Bazar 

The straight turn-over band collar and cuffs which 
have been popular in plain white linen for some time are 
now being made in more fanciful ways with insertions 
and edgings of embroidery or lace, and also entirely of the 
open Lrish point embroidery, as in the set illustrated. 

A gathered silk vest front to wear inside an open jacket 
bodice, which is made in various becoming colors, has « 
broad box-pleat down the front, covered with whitc batiste 
embroidery and edged with narrow yellow Valenciennes. 
Six tabs of the lace-edged embroidery turn down over the 


high standing collar, which fastens in a bow at the back. . ly with wax, much as the envelopes of the express money 
A jaunty rosette bow or chow for trimming gowns or Snort Eventne Cape. packages are protected. While even the color of the wax 
hats is made of a yard of six-inch-wide ribbon. is said to have its significance in correspondence, 


That illustrated is made of a crossbarred ribbon. 
The ribbon is cut into four nine-inch lengths. 
Each piece is cut into a point at both ends, and 
then pleated up and wound tightly with thread at 
the middle. The four pieces are caught together 
by their wound centres at the back of the rosette. 

The ribbon standing collar shown is made of 
white satin or any light becoming ribbon about two 
inches and a half wide. A straight band forms the 
collar, which has a spreading bow of four six-inch 
loops at the front. Resting on the loops are four 
leaf-shaped folded pieces of white India mull edged 
with black lace, with a lace-edged insertion at the 
middle. A smaller bow of the ribbon covers the 
fastening at the back 

Of the two caps illustrated the one is a breakfast 
cap of cream lace of a simple pattern. The lace is 
gathered in a frill around a small oval net frame, 
which is topped by a rosette-shaped arrangement, 
in the folds of which nestle two bows of narrow 
mauve ribbon. The other cap is a smaller dress 
affair composed of two superposed pleated frills 
of embroidered mousseline de soie, surmounted by 
a large bow of broché gauze ribbon in Persian 
( olors 

The belt illustrated consists of a scalelike arrange- 
ment of small metal spangles mounted on an elas- 
tic wire foundation that conforms to the waist. 
Several belt buckles of silver gilt in various ‘pat- 
terns are also shown 

The short evening cape illustrated is of black 
lace of a corded design mounted over white satin. 
The deep collar about the neck is of white feathers 
arranged to represent a fringe of fur tails. 


most refined people use the least conspicuous wax 
in dainty wafers if the ordinary mucilage on the 
envelope is not considered sufficient. In sending 
cut flowers by mail, a drop of hot wax is immedi- 
ately applied to the fresh, clean-cut end of the stem, 
and bursting buds that threaten to waste their de- 
veloped beauty in the darkness of the mail - bag 
are wrapped in close caps of waxed paper, which 
effectively preserve them for many days. The lit- 
tle shoe that holds within its wrinkled form the 
memories of many of life’s happiest hours is pro- 
tected from injury by its bath in hot paraffine, and 
cut flowers are often successfully preserved by the 
same process, Photograph-cases made of ribbon 
have the photographs mounted on them by a bit 
of wax applied to the back of the picture. 

But these uses for wax are of minor importance 
to the world outside the domestic circle. There 
the pound bars of dark-colored wax for the plumb- 
er and the great candles that are used in the 
churches form the bulk of trade, while clear pure 
wax for modelling the soft parts of dissections is in 
demand, and requires great care in its prepara- 
tion. 

Famous wax-work exhibitions show highest skill 
in the placing of lay figures made up with wax 
masks of celebrated personages. Mechanical con- 
trivances are frequently arranged in these to pro- 
duce a lifelike effect that is very startling ped re- 
alistic. 

To these must be added the demand for wax to 
supply the shoemaker with waxed ends, the man- 
ufacturer of wax flowers with prepared petals and 
leaves, and the office desk with the convenient lit- 
tle wax wafers useful for so many purposes, and 

the general utility of a bit of wax will doubtless be 
A BIT OF WAX. conceded. 
TT. fragrant light yellow beeswax is to be 
found in almost every tidy work-basket, but 
its usefulness is not limited to keeping thread from 
knotting or slipping as the needle flies in and out 
along the neatly turned seam. In isolated homes, 
where supplies are bard to get and pennies even 
more difficult, the comb from the hive serves a va- 
riety of purposes. Broken picture-frames are re- 
paired, the leaky clothes-boiler temporarily solder- 
ed, the hat-pin is treated to a new head, the shoe 
btitton to a new crown, and even the cavity in an 
aching tooth is filled by this product of the bees’ 
labor 

The face of the flat-iron is polished with wax 
before it touches the linen, and it is said that a 
sheet of white wax laid in the linen-drawer will 
keep the fabric from turning yellow. 

Jellies, preserves, and even canned fruit have 
been safely sealed by pouring hot wax over their 
covers to exclude the alr. The ry | leg of the. old- 
fashioned cabinet is replaced by a home-made one 
of wax, which answers every purpose. The cur- 
tain strings have balls of colored wax to ornament 


A NOVEL GYMKHANA RACE. 


See illustration on page 383. 


SUCCESSFUL gymkhana makes a pleasant 

change in the monotony of continual polo or 
tennis, but to make it a success requires an ener- 
getic manager of fertile invention. Now and 
again some happy inspiration results in a good race 
or competition, with sufficient uncertainty and nov- 
elty to reawaken flagging interest; but generally 
gymkhanas are much on the same lines. A cap- 
ital idea is to wind up with something comic, in 
costume perhaps, to send every one home laughing 
and pleased, fo the particular gymkhana in Indie 
in our illustration the comic element took the ori- 
ginal form of what was called a ‘‘Gretna Green 
race.” Competitors had to appear in costume. 
Gentlemen had to brin nies to their partners, 
mount, and, leading their ladies’ horses, race round 
a flag and home. he great success was an elabo- 
rate farce, secretly prepared by some of the English 
officers, representing the pursuit and capture of a 





their ends, while really beautiful portiéres, not un- young eloping couple by an irate parent and the 
like the expensive bead ones, are made of strong BACK VIEW OF PARIS EVENING CLOAK ON FRONT PAGE. lice, which was loudly applauded, and proved to 
linen twine and bits of wax tinted with water-colors. [See Pan 98.) @ most popular event. 
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A NOVEL COMPETITION: IN A GYMKHANA IN INDIA—A “GRETNA GREEN” RACE. 


Drawn BY JoHN CHARLTON FROM A SKETCH By LizuTENANT P. F. Newnnam.—(Sse Pace 32.) 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers f h slidren while teething, with perfect 
succes. Ie hes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed. 
diarrhan Bold druggists in every part ol the 
w ! l'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 

YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early Jearn the veces«ity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Cou ieaeel Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for 80 years, and ite value is recog- 
nized Adv.| 
FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

We wil! mail on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop felling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Room 2, Selves Building, Cincinnati, QO. 
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YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won't object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ESSEX 
costs 10c. 
Others cost more. 
ESSEX gi 
weighs 63 02. 
Others weigh less. 


ESSEX lasts the long- 
est—1o plants 1 year. 


A PERFECT FERTILIZER 
FOR HOUSE PLANTS AND 
WINDOW GARDENS. 
PERSE Pato owt cn ou acl 

AND GENEROUS FLOWER 
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BREAKFAST- -AST—SUPPER, 


ERPS’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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om mencdation * rite for our price-list. We 
shhh ip by express to aay part of the U nitec 4 States 
WwW. & TILLAONn's Wediord BL. ® Perk and Sausage 
New York. 
a+ 


J . .* e 
* With or Without ; 
> 4 Sage is the way we are seasoning ¢ 
>< SAUSAGES, ‘ 
o> We have been selling them for sixty years. Isn't that ‘ 
+ 3 
; 
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Mohair Skirt 
‘Binding 


| 
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The New Manhattan 








Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 


If you cannot obtain 


piece of any color. 
Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 


Booman’ s— Pepsin Gum 


ani 
Send 5e. for ‘sample package. 


ic 
No, 106 Lake Gt., Cleveland, 0. 
Pepsin Chewing’ Cum. 














for Quality 
and Durability. 










this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us ® cents for a 5-yard 
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Wheels 0 
Certainty 


There’s more quality than 
quantity to our factory. We 
don't make so many Liber- 
ties that we have to rush 
‘em through. We only 
build as many as we can 
successfully. All Liberties 
are alike—all good —all 
warranted. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New York 








—_ Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all 
kinds, this silk, on account of its “soft finish.” strict 
purity, and durable col- 
ors, is also in high favor 
for Knitting. It is 
much used for Mit- 
tens, Stockings. and 
other articles of 
wearing apparel. 
One ball of size 

No, 300 (coarse) 
measures 150 yds. 

and a ball of No. 

500 (fine) meas- 

ures 250 yards. 
’ Look for the brand 
Florence if you 
want an economical 
silk at a popular price. 

“Florence 
Home Neediewerk” 
for 1895 is now ready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery, 
Mosaic Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and Cor- 
rect Colors for Flowers, embroidered with Certicelll 
Wash Silk, Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we 
will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, lass. 


A Request 










Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
advertise- 


when answering 
ments contained therein. 
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Ridden by the Elite 
Of both continent 


Do You Play Cards? 








t Elegant in Design, 
Superb in Finish. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION. 





Above 4 actual size. 


Send two-cent stamp and we 


wise FREE 


Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 


| Art catalogue describing ladies’ and gentiemen’s models free by mail. 


Headquarters 
for Sweet Peas 


THE ONLY 








True to name. 





The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. 
Lith phe of peut Sweet Pea, Roses 
Black berries, 
Vegetaoles. Fille with thi 
real work of art. Full list of 
Mailed on ay a 10c., which may be ded 
for any of the 





INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 


Mixed Varieties, per pound 40 éents. 
Half 


NEW DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of. of Niagara, 


Price—Packet 25 cents, half packet 15 cents. 


The Wonderful CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, only 15 cents. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896. 


hsias 
berries, New Leader Tomato, 
, old and new. 
owers. Vegetables, Small Fruits, etc., with description and prices. 
with an order 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
Rae's Lucca 0il 





Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


Established 1836. 


oa INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









pound 25 cents. 
Quarter pound 15 cents. 


TRIED AND TRUE NOVELTIES 


Fuchsias, Roses, foes Earikeat F Pearl 
jemiate 





| oa 2: 
Presswork on Novelty Pages, entirely 2 new idenee 


ucted from first order—really free,—or free 





The Perfection of Olive Oil 
aE 7 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
wileame of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 


and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
uct. 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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you 
do the 
mending 


Not the Merchant 
—Not the Dressmaker. 

The one wants to make 
as much as he can—the other 
lets him. But you do the 
mending. Insist on having 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 
If your dealer will eet supply you we 
will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rial, tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New 
York City. 








muslin 
so nice 
for dainty 


Pride 
of the 


West 


ie 
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A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


‘As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.”’ 





Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


| 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 
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By Maria Louise Pool 


Miss Pool’s New Novel, entitled 
‘*‘MRS. GERALD,” began in the 
number of Harper's Bazar 
for January 4th, «1896. 





| AGAINST HUMAN NATURE 


| digenous flavor. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
DALLY 

A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 

50 cents. 


ROWENY IN BOSTON 

A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2s. 
MRS. KEATS BRADFORD 

A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
KATHARINE NORTH 

A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE TWO SALOMES 

A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
OUT OF STEP 

A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 





Miss Pool’s have 
qualities of American life. 


the characteristic 
They bave an in- 
The author is on ber own 
ground, instinct with American feeling ana 


novels 


| purpose—N. Y. Tribune. 





| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 














JANUARY 11, 1806. 


Stern BroS 


Linen 
Housekeeping 


Goods 


consisting of 
Table Cloths, 
Table Linen, 


Breakfast and Dinner 


Napkins, 
Huck, Damask and Bath 


Towels, 
Hemstitched } 


Linen Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. 
Bed Spreads, 


From the Leading Manufacturers at 
Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


West 23d St. | 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE.) ‘ 


| 
Annual Sale | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. 
If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.25 to 
BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 

FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, 
85 Leonard St., New York. 


BOQ ee en eee seve o@g 
DERNIER MODELE LE LA MAISON 


LEOTyY 


. PLACE DE LA eames PARI. 











THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygi-nic, and of the most anique design. They can 


be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LEOTY, A, \ Bice de la Madeleine, 


tcccccsooooos 
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A Request. — Readers of Harper's 
Bazar will please mention the paper when answer- | 
ing adverti d therein. | 





| sleeves and neck 
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BEST&CO 






75° 


For this Maiaooek: 

ress. Has pointed 
yoke of hemstitched 
tucks, and one inser- 
tion in centre. Full 


| THE HEIR TO 
A MILLION 


cannot be better dressed than in 
garments trimmed with 


CASH’S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 


the daintiest possible finish for Children’s Dresses, 
Ladies’ Underwear, etc. The acknowledged 


Can be had of the following and many other dealers: 


STANDARD in quality and design. 


trimmed with ruffle 


ALLEG = et 1 pe tere eese 





megs & om. | 


| of the advantages of clothing Children 


of fine embroidery. 
Bizes 6 mos. to 2 yrs. 


By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra. 


Bo 
"Adam, Weldrum & Anderson C« 


BUFFA 
BAL TIMORE, Mia 





he & 
$0000 42 806ied obe Marshall Fie & &: 
Steces soeeseeers Newcomb, Endicott & Co, 
-Younker Bros. 


CHIC AC 7), Iils., 
DETROIT, Mich., 
DES MOINES, la., 


For 700 other Illustrations HART ee gros eesceese is oes Be | 


.T. Chapman & Co, 
seeves “ati on, Hughes & Co. | 
° Eastin Kinkead, | 
sacwerces’ Kelley, Stiger & C 
° «+. ae+-John W anamaker. | 


ae oe Tenn., 
OMAHA, Ne eeese 
PHI ADELPIIIA, Pa.,+00 
PITTSBURG, Pa 
PORTLAND, Me. 
PROVIDENCE, R.i., 
ROCHESTER. N. Y.,.... 
RICHMOND. Va 

ST. LOUIS, Mo 

SAN FRAN( ISCO, Cal., 
TOLEDO, Ob 
WORCESTER, 


where their outfitting is the special 
bu-iness, see our catalogue—free for 
4 cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
1 
| 
i 


Calle nde. L Xodiee & "Troup Ce 
md Lindsay, & Curr. 
wt ler & Rhoads. 
. Barr D. G. Co. 

end Moffatt & Co. 

odeeews -The Lion D. G. Co. 
WeeNEass ods Sascensthak’s Denholm & McKay Co. 


Send for new ILLUSTRATED BOOK, which wen | 
be mailed ) oe any of the above stores. 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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Bought ‘NUBIAN Fast | 
i) Black Dress Lining—was P | 
Was represented—that’s all. 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvages ®™ 
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Importer and Maker of RICH FU RS 


24 E. 23rd St., Madison Square, South, N. Y. 


Sealskin Coats and Jackets, 
Persian-Lamb Jackets, 
Sealskin Capes, 
sold now without reserve at 33% discount on former prices 


Imported Model Jackets and Capes in Cloth or Fur, at 50% discount on for- 
mer prices 


Scarfs and Collarettes or Marie Antoinette Collars with Muffs to match, sold 
now at a great reduction 

Long and short Boas, with or without tail cascades, in Mink, Stone Marten, 
Fisher, Hudson Bay, Japanese, or Russian Sables 

A sweeping reduction in ( sentlemen’s Overcoats, fur lined and trimmed. | 


Coachmen and Carriage Outfits, Robes, Capes, Gloves, and Caps. | 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 
Telephone 656—18th. 
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Persian Brass Library 
Lamp, $85.00, $5.00. 


Tokio Library Lamp, 


Our Oriental Lamp Department 


contains many exquisitely beautiful 


specimens of Oriental art. 
And, better still, the prices are 
very low. 


BLUE AND WHITE LAMPS, 
JAPANESE BRONZE LAMPS, 
PERSIAN BRASS LAMPS, 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL LAMPS, 
SATSUMA-WARE LAMPS, 
AWAJI-WARE LAMPS, 
TOKANABI-WARE LAMPs, 
TAIZAN-WARE LAMPS 

JAP. GLAZED-WARE LAMPS, 
TOKIO-WARE LAMPS. 


In library size, banquet size, or 


floor size. 
fo Send for our little book, ‘‘ Oriental Light 
e Ww Bearers,” free. It tells all about our 


Lamps, Lanterns, Candlesticks,Candelabra, 
* Globes, and Shades. A.A. Vantine & Co., 
877 & 879 Broadway, New York. 


Jbonold 
C caakah (e Kk 


LYONS SILKS. 


Fresh importations for the Holiday and Ball 
Season. Magnificent White and Colored 


BROCADES, ‘ 
RICH CHENE TAFFETAS, 
PLAID SILKS. 
Satin Duchesse, Peau de Soie, Faitl:, 
Gros Grain. 


Taffetas, 





RICH WHITE SILKS 
for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 


Lyons Dress Velvets. 


Trimming Velvets, Grenadines, Gaze, Crepe 


Proadooary HK 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 
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Free 


Drop a postal to American Pin 
Co., Waterbury,Conn., for enough *& 
free Puritan Pins to prove that ® 
they are “The only Pinsthat Pin’’ ne 
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NO ALLIANCE POSSIBLE. 


** Bor vou Love ui?” 
“Yea.” 
“AND YET YOUR FATHER Wor’? consent?” 


“He wasn’? ween askep; nor I Kwow rr 6 BOPELESS FoR Heney ro ask wim. Faruce was 
s Yate man, any Heney'’s ratuce was « Hanvanp.” 


WAR NOTES. 

Ir is probable that in case the war is fought npon 
Venezuelan soll, Brevet-Corporal William H. Blandler 
will apply for the command of the army of defence 
stationed at Concord, New Hampshire 

The Peace Commissioners of Literia have snggested 
to Lord Salisbury and the President that the best so- 
Intion of the Venezuelan difficalty might rest in a foot- 
ball contest between Yale and Oxford on some neutral 
ground, say the Azores, the gate-money to go to the 
loser, ‘and the disputed territory at Venezuela to the 


The Committee upon Defence appointed by the 
Fourth Ward Pleasure Clab of New York city has 
submitted to the Navy Department a plan which in- 
volves the chartering of all the excursion-boats which 
were in action at the international yacht-races last 
autumn. The department is cousidering the propo- 
sition favorably, as it is believed that the British Ad- 
miraity will decline to engage unless a clear course 
be guaranteed 

England's confidence In ultimate victory is fore- 
shadowed by the rumor that Lord Doneracing, who 
arrived in New York last week, has engaged for a 
period of time beginning in ‘97 five floors of the Wal- 
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dorf, which are to be the official residence of the Gov- 
ernor-General of New York when he is appointed. It 
at aay also that Doneracing is tu be appointed tu that 
omice 

It is expected that the Board of Education of this 
city, in response to popular feeling, will order the sus- 
pension of all the English branches in the public 
schools, and the substitution therefor of graded classes 
in Venezuelan patois. 

a 


Leaper or Mow (to man on the barrel). “If you 
have anything to Say before we hang you up, we'll 
give you five minutes to say it in.” 

Maw ow tue Baran. “ There is the first inetalment 
of an exciting serial story in the paper that the jailer 
gave me yesterday, and it would be a great favor to 
me, gentlemen, if you could arrange to postpone this 
event till | have had a chance to ascertain how the 
beautiful heroine comes out in the last chapter.” 

—_——~=—_—_—— 

“There is a charming elasticity about Miss Dolly 
Flitters.” 

“Yes; she is a maiden of seventeen springs, you 
know.” 








SETTING BALL OUT of Hore 


RESULT oF AW 
UN SUCCESSFUL 


LOFTER STROKE 


THE MUSIC OF THE JINGO. 


Twist, twist, O twist the lion's tail! — 
I love to him gnash his teeth and roar; 
I love to listen to bis angry wail 
Go — from shore to shore, 
unch, pinch, and yank 
His — flank! 
Pull, prod, and tweak 
His whiskered cheek, 
And searify his biliens-tinted jowl 
Until the land re-echoes, to ‘his howl 
And yow!! 
For that of all the soands that greet my ear 
Is quite the sweetest and most full of cheer, 
Speak not of Verdi to a man like me! 
Speak not of Wagner and his Trilogy! . 
Speak not of Gounod, Bizet, or Mozart— 
Theirs shajl not be the music of my heart 
While there remains one small untwisted inch 
Of Leo's tail—scarce a to pinch— 
While in the deep recesses of his throat 
Unattered lies one wild, hoarse, inharmonious note. 
So twist his candal end, 
Good friend, 
The while I sit upon this far-off shore 
Within ear-shot of his delightful roar, 
But safe, quite safe from his sharp vicious claw. 


—_——~>—_—_ 


He. “Charmed to meet you again, after such a long 
time !" 

Sus, “Low good of you to aay it's a pleasure! I 
don’t believe you even remember my name.” 

He “ As well as Ido my own name, madam. See- 
ing you has made me forget my own.” 


+ 


“Do you let your wife have her own way ?” 

“Oh yee: it's only when she wants to have mine 
that I object.” : 

Bank Teiien “I can’t cash this check for you 
without identification,” 

Unsoie Annen (with dignity). “Mister, I told ye I 
was Abner Oatcake o’ neehawket, an’ I'd like to 
know who kin know that any better 'n inyself!”" 


———.—_—_ 


It wae toward the close of a winter’e day. The re- 
cently fallen snow lay shining and white in all the in- 
terstices of the streets. Along oneof the lexs crowded 
thoroughfares a new silk hat, a frock-coat, trousers 
cut a mouth or so before, and other well-known articles 
of wearing apparel covered the counterfeit present- 
ment of a youog manu, whe, pausing in front of a 
stately mansion, after some hesitation rang the bell 
and entered. 

The house belonged to the millionaire soap-maker 
Jacob McVat. 

As the young man was ushered into the library, Mr. 
McVat looked out at him keenly from under his shaggy 
eyebrows, and motioned bim to a seat. 

“The object of my visit, sir,” began his visitor, as 
he gingerly placed himself on a chair and began to re- 
move his gloves, “is doubtless known to you. Some 
months ago [ wus attracted to your daughter purely by 
accident. Moving in different atmospheres as we do, 
it was indeed the best of luck that brought us together. 
I felt singularly drawn to her, and to-day I have for- 
mally called npon-you to ask forher hand. While per- 
haps not necessary, it may be well for me to mention 
that my family is one of the oldest fm the city. This 
is important in itself and well worth considering. But 
there ie avother fact which is even more striking. 
Yes, sir,” he added, proudly. “Do you know, I have 
never earned a cent of money in my life.” 

“Yon don’t say so!" exclaimed Jacob McVat, as he 
took his hands from his pockets, and, rising, went to 
the window and pointed through it toward the front 
of the house. “Then I tell you what I will do for you, 
young man,” he said. “If you'll go out and clean 
the snow off that walk I'll give you thirty-five cents,” 

Tom Masson, 
Ee 


“Why did she break her engagement?” 
_“Oh, she was dissatisfied about her engagement 
ring.” 
“ Why, I thought she said it was out of sight.” 
“Yes; that was the tronble.” 





NOT, PERHAPS, & VERY GRACEFUL 
MANNER... BUT A SAFE ONE 
. AT LEAST 
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GOLF ON ICE. 
POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND SHOULD THE CRAZE CAUSE THE GAME 70 


MEWHAY fiown, 


by 2 , WOES 


BE PLAYED ON ICE THIS WINTER. 








A USEFUL VALET. 


“By Jove—tuat Miss Wiixiwoton’s a su- 
PERE OxeATONAN. I'Lt. HAVE TO GET MY MAN TO 
WRITE A SONNET TO UEK.”’ 


SINGULAR ENOUGH. 


* Ten’t it funny, papa ?” said Willie, 9# he played with 
che type-writer, ‘* When I use a pet, my writing ix 
very different from yours, but with this machine you 
couldn't tell ‘em apart.” 

—_—_——_—_——_ 

Mamma. “I hear, Bobby, that you were a very good 
little boy this morning, and didn’t strike Tommy Jones 
back when he hit you; you must have remembered 
jee J I told you about ‘A soft avewer turneth away 
wrath,’” 

Boney. “I did, mamma, aud besides—” 

Mama. “ And besides what, Bobby?” 

Bouny. “Tommy Jones ’s bigger than I am.” 

Cintmenedpemsa 


“ My son's getting a collection of coins,” said Farley, 
“‘and we're all having quite a rest, for he’s so much in- 
terested that it keeps him quite quiet.” 

“My son's alxo getting a collection of coins,” an- 
swered Hawley, “bat he keeps u# in a constant state 
of commotion. You see, be swallows bis.” 


—————— 


“* Howdy do, Mr. Homeleigh ?” said Jack, as he look- 
ed into the very ugly face of the visitor. “ You got 
canght, didn’t yon 7” 

“ Canght ?" asked Mr. Homeleigh. 


“ Yes,” snid Jack—“ making homely faces when you 
were little.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A NOVEL IDEA FOR A 
SCREEN. 

SCREEN, beautiful in design and nee- 
A dle-work, was recently observed in a 
friend’s drawing-room, Our interest called 
forth an explanation, Tennyson is not usu- 
ally considered un authority in art embroid- 
ery, but the inspiration of the sereen had 
been drawn from England's laureate. 

‘*You remember,” said my friend, ‘‘ when 
Sir Lancelot left his shield in the care of 
Elaine, she takes it to the turret chamber 
and— Wait, let me read you,” and, taking 
down a volume of Teunyson, she turned to 
the ** Idyls of the King.” 

“*Then fearing rast or soilare, fashion'd for it 

A cause of ofl and braided thereupon 

All the devices blazon’d on the shield, 

In their own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and flower 

And yellow-throated nestling in the nest.’” 

“Then in ‘The Lady of Shalott’ I found 
another hint as to the devices on the shield— 

‘A redcross knight forever kneeled 
To a lady in his shield.’ 
The motto was my own invention.” 

Permission was begged and granted to 
examine the screen more closely. 

It was four feet long by two and a half 
wide. The material was a pale brown tus- 
sore of a shade that harmonized beautifully 
with the soft pinks and yellows that pre- 
dominated in the design. Hawthorn had 
been chosen for the flower of the ‘‘ border 
fantasy,” both because of its being a char- 
acteristically English flower and one that 
lent itself admirably to the spirit of the de- 
sign, and because of the soft peach-blossom 
color of the masses of bloom. The flowers, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


A THOUGHT FOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 

f dee ys wig « invasions from abroad 

are serious enough, perhaps, but there 
is a foe from nearer home, which is menacing 
our domestic peace and health. Adulterated 
and unwholesome food products are enemies 
met with everywhere, and our alert house- 
wives need to enlist themselves into a great 
army determined to overthrow and conquer 
this insidious enemy of our homes and health. 
The government at Washington has already 
taken a hand in this contest. It has rigidly 
analyzed the various baking powders of the 
country, and in the report made to Con- 
gress it condemns in forcible and unmis- 
takable language all alum baking powders 


as poisonous and dangerous to health. Fore- | 
Alum baking pow- | 


warned is forearmed. 
ders, notwithstanding this official condemna- 
tion, will continue to be offered the public 
under this or that guise or pretext; but hap- 
pily the means of detection are in every 
housekeeper’s hands. Low-priced baking 
powders almost invariably contain alum, 
and hence they are unwholesome and to be 
shunned. ‘The report of the government al- 
luded to above, fortunately for those who 
regard their health as above mere dollars and 
cents, also furnishes the means of selecting 


| the purest and best baking powder which 
| the government officials were able to find. 


leaves, and stems were worked in long and | 


short stitch, with single filo-floss, the single 
thread being much better suited to delicate 
shading than the double thread, as ordinarily 
used. A slight stuffing in a fine darning 
stitch, crosswise of the blossoms, was of a 
single strand of white darning 
Three shades of the floss were employed, 
both in the leaves and the flowers, in the 
latter shading from the palest blush to deep 
rose. The nests, here and there in the 
(Continued on page |.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


It FLOATS 
No other soap 


is found in so 


many homes. 


Tur Paoeren & Gaere Co. Cwrtt. 


¢ WALTER BAKER &CO., ume 


Established Dorchester, 780. 


Breakfast Cocéa 

















Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


( Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark r) 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


| commended 


cotion, | 


| 
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It will not surprise our readers to know 
that after the most rigid investigations the 
government has placed its seal of approval, 
both as to constituency and healthfulness, 
upon that popular and well - known bak- 
ing powder the “ Royal,” the reports show- 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
“*Vin Mariani gives to body 
| and brain renewed vitality, it 
is the supreme remedy for all 
who are overworked.” 


Jules Claretie. 


Ar Daveotrs & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Sunetrrvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO.., 


Panis: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 52 West 15th St., New Yor, 
Lonpon : 289 Oxford Street. 











ing it to be superior to all others in purity, | 


wholesomeness, and leavening strength. We 
have then-in this popular and universally 
brand a thoroughly reliable 
and wholesome article for leavening pur- 
poses.— Zhe Good Housekeeper. 





To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s ComMPLEXION PowpDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 




















soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 


Dinner Without Soup 


is like summer without sunshine. 


Extracto BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “‘soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





It gives to 
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: When you need 3 
e $ 
3 
: 4 
A Good Soup  } 
é 
r 4 
4 
‘ remember the brand 3 
‘ d 
‘ ’ 
é 
: e. Franco- : 
. 
— 
e : 
: American. 3 
‘ 
‘ rte” 
: 20 different kinds. Catalogue mailed free on 4 
‘ application. Sold by grocers everywhere. 
‘ 
’ . 3 
r Franco-American Food Co., 
3 P. O. Box 150, New York. ‘ 
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| ‘The poly awarded at the Paris 


VELO 













POND 
EXTRACT 


Genuine fn our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. See our 
name, Pond's Extract Co. 
New York and London. 


UT 


TOILET POWDER — CEA. F’A'YW, Inventor 






iJ SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 





Universatly, used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore ‘Tiroat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations, 
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f) EXQUISITE CLEANSER. SOOTHING. ANTISEPTIC. |e 


Reano SKIN 


Somatose 


B Seienti~ie Food, - 


consisting of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 





| stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 


ible, and does not overtax the stomach ~ 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 


Supplied in 2-02.,%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the following combinations 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose), 
Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose ), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a prance beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose ), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphiets. 
Schicfielin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


| 


guison's 
puguet 


(Gay 


and Qioletfe 
_ Imperiale 





XG) Essence 
* Rune + Yiowets 


( Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 
If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 471i Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents, 


arshall’s 
Catarrh 
Suu. 


has never been 
— equalled for the 

instant relief of Catarrh, the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell, Sixty years on 
the market. All Druggists sell it. asc. 5 
F. C. KEITH, 


















»er bottle. 
Mfr., Cleveland, O. 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


pation 10% and 25%, 


Anoual sails more than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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ontinued from page 37.) 


branches, were wrought in brown filo-floss, | 
three shades, the double thread being used 
here the coarser work gave a better rep 
resentation of the texture of the nests. The 
nestlings,” and the birds darting hither 
and ither amongst the blossoms, were 
worked in long and short stitch, single filo, 
in browns and yellows, and stuffed, like the 


blossoms It is not necessary to stuff where 
the do thread For the lions 
was employed the heavy but lightly twisted 


Turkish fh 8, in stem stitch of a rich Roy: il 


is used 


Dresden blue They “ ramped,” with their | 
role crowns, also worked in rurkish floss, 
stem stitch, on the upper part of the shield, 
in the centre Below, the motto “ For God 
und the King ” was worked, solid, in Japan 
ese gold thread, in small old English char 
acters The redcross knight and the | 
lady” were represented on the lower part of 


the shield in various *‘old” colored filo-floss, 
used double, in the quaint cross stitch fa 
miliar on our grandmothers’ samplers. The 
various silks and were daringly 
combined, but the re 


stitches 
sult was happy 


THE SMALL BOY’S LEGGINGS. 
( NE of the tortures to which the mother 

of the small boy has been subjected of 
late years is the long legging buttoning all 


the way from the instep to the knee, and there 


fastened with straps. The buttons come off 
on the slightest provocation and are mad- 
deningly close together when one has to fast- 
en them in a hurr and the mother of the 
small boy is often a busy woman, and conse- 
quently frequently in a hurry. A peculiar 
ity of the bov is that he wants to go out oft- 


and that be wants to come in quite as 


often. If he has begun the winter with wear- { 
ing the leather leggings, he must put them 
on whenever he goes out, although it may 
be but for a few moments’ play. Many mo 


thers have at last awakened to the fact that 
they and their little suns were slavestoa fash 
ionable ynnvenience, and have this winter 
declared themselves independent. As a re 
three pairs of leg 
gings may now be bought for the price paid 
for one pair several years ago. They were 
nuisances, and made her boy tender and sen 
sitive to cold in the house, for they kept his 
active legs in a profuse perspiration while 
out-of-doors, which was speedily checked by 


ire 


sult of this independence 


the removal of the leggings in the nursery 
The son of the emancipated mother wears 

heavy flannel under-clothes reaching to the 

ankle, and over this a pair of thick cotton or 


woollen stockings, and now his mother and 
bis nurse no longer dread to hear him an- 
nounce a dozen times a day that he is going 


out to play 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


self-help 


You are weak, “run-down,” 
health is frail,strength gone. 
Doctors call your Case an- 
semia—there is a fat-fam- 


ine in your blood. Secott’s 
o » aaa 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 


with hypophosphites, is the 
best food-means of getting 
your strength back—your 
doctor will tell you that. 

He knows also that when 
the digestion is weak it is 
better to break up cod-liver 
oil out of the body than to 
burden your tired digestion 
with it. Scott’s Emulsion 
does that. 


Scott & Bowwe, Chemists, New York. Soc and $1.00 
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w Cleveland’s =| 
Baking Powder | 


It always works and works well. 
Helps the cook out wonderfully. : 
Keeps food moist and fresh, too. 


-—_ --—- - - —- - - - - 
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Just Think of it 





Thirty Tons 
of Fine 





are manufactured every working-day in the year 


by the 


Writing- 
Paper 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY. 


It seems incredible, but is a fact 
world) is that for thirty years they have devoted their entire attention to the manufacture of 
fine writing-papers, and produce 500 different styles, which are not only superior to any other 
manufacture, but, owing to the immense amount made, are cheaper. 


Ss 


The reason for this wonderful output (the largestein the 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


New York, 











but only one genuin 


nature, in blue, on every 
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SP Tver pamper 
Extract of Beef 


You can know it by the sig- 


ic 


jar: 


Po ee 
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m Form and Finish 


are essential fea- 
tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
lasting, the finish 
or brilliancy pro 
duced by 


ELECT IOON 


is of the highest degree and lasts as long as the form 
exists. It never scratches nor wears. 


It's unlike others. 
Grocers sell it. Send to us for sample. 


| THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 Sohn Sta, Cow Yor York. 











Bishop Wituiam Tay_tor, of the Metho- ; 
dist Episcopal Church i in Africa, writes : é 
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: 
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I know SALVA-CEA to be an excellent remedy. 


both for bruises and flesh wounds, and also to kill the virus of mosquitoes and chegois."’ 


We are not troubled with mosquitoes at this season of the 
year, nor chegois at any time, but 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


is also the quickest and most effective remedy for 


‘New York, November 2, 1895. 


I have proved its healing virtues, 





BURNING, ITCHING, AND PAINFUL SKIN DISEASES, 
Sore Throat, Old Sores, Chafings, 
Catarrh, Earache, saa ay 
Burns, Boils, 
and all kindred ills and complaints. 
I'wo sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, or by mail. 
deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea ** Extra Strong.” 
Sold in tins at 75 cents cach 


PARQUET FURS: 


Tue Branoretn Co., 


274 Canal St., 


New York 
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PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST poees. 
Can wee over old rane oF ne new 


THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD. co. 








sells recitaticas and 
ER: W inter St. .Boston 
BAK CATALOGUES FREE. 


PLAYS | 





sont £763 Dr (SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Insist on your dealer | 





SUPPLEMENT 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
| therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Ireshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and tts effects 


_Mild.and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable suo- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTUKED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP OO. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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Stor terling 
Bicycles 


NO Ri REPAIRS 





“Built Like a Watch” 


and run as easy 
Ride an Olive Green Sterling in 96 
Our New Catalog is a beauty! 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 WABASH AVENUE 


Senoverting, Daly & Gales, 302 B' way, New York 
Pacific Coast Branch, 314 Post St , San Franciseo 








The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, | 











An institution for the Sctontific Treatment of 


_ pieced 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a it cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanato- 
| riom, Treatment, Terms, and References, free. 
| DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Witson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only sefe, 
simple, comfo le and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
pe — fails. No wire or string 

Write for pamphlet. 

“WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


Omcen { 164 Front Bids. Lonietie, Ky. 
A LU Seon pote 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
and acquaint- 


ws: 
cand ‘articulare tor 
N.Y, 


om Clippings seN 
Dep't. DL, 4 W. 199th St. 


alee names $56. a thou 
stamp. News Clippiug 











